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THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE1 

LORD  HAILEY 

IT  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  all  our  friends  here,  that  we 
are  once  again  able  to  meet  in  an  International  Conference  after  the  long  years  of 
war  and  its  aftermath.  I  need  not  speak  of  what  the  War  has  meant  to  national  wel¬ 
fare  or  the  private  lives  of  many  here.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  have  gravely 
affected  the  progress  of  the  cultural  studies  to  which  this  Institute  is  devoted,  not 
merely  because  it  has  made  so  serious  an  interruption  in  their  pursuit,  but  because  it 
has  for  a  time  severed  the  international  contacts  and  broken  up  the  intellectual 
partnerships  on  which  much  of  the  vitality  of  our  work  depended.  Even  to-day,  it 
is  not  easy  to  foresee  the  time  when  some  of  these  partnerships  can  be  resumed  in 
their  old  form,  much  as  we  might  ourselves  hope  that  changes  in  national  relations 
should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  association  in  the  field  of  cultural  studies. 

In  other  ways  also,  the  lapse  of  time  since  our  last  Conference  has  taken  its  toll. 
All  members  of  the  Institute  will,  I  know,  deplore  that  we  have  no  longer  among  us 
two  members  of  our  body  to  whom  the  Institute  owes  so  much — Sir  Hanns  Vischer 
and  Lord  Lugard.  Sir  Hanns  Vischer,  as  Secretary-General,  made  a  contribution  of 
signal  value  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  by  his  wide  experience  of  African  languages 
and  cultures,  and  even  more  by  his  wide  acquaintance  with  scholars  and  students  in 
many  countries,  and  the  friendly  relations  he  maintained  with  them.  At  a  critical 
period  of  our  history  it  was  he  who  became  mainly  instrumental  in  maintaining  the 
continuity  of  the  life  of  the  Institute.  Lord  Lugard  occupied  a  unique  place  in  its 
history.  When  the  Institute  was  launched  in  June  1926,  he  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  office  by  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  Council  up  to  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1945.  Conscientious  and 
indefatigable  as  he  always  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  many  other  obligations,  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute  became  one  of  the  chief  preoccupations  of  his  life.  I  need  not 
repeat  here  the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  his  memory  in  the  issue  of  our  journal 
Africa  for  July  1945.  Let  me  only  say  this.  Our  obligations  do  not  end  with  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  care  he  gave  to  our  interests  or  the  guidance  he  afforded  to 

1  This  is  the  address  delivered  by  the  Chairman  of  utterance  as  Chairman  but  not  a  valediction,  for  he 
the  Institute  at  the  Conference  which  is  reported  remains  a  member  for  life  of  the  Executive  Council, 
elsewhere  in  this  number.  It  was  Lord  Hailey’s  final 

‘Africa ',  the  Journal  of  the  International  African  Institute ,  is  published  by  the  Institute, 
but  except  where  otherwise  stated  the  writers  of  the  articles  are  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed. 
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us.  We  must  acknowledge  also  that  the  position  which  the  Institute  has  been  able  to 
occupy  is  largely  due  to  the  prestige  of  his  name,  and  to  the  authority  it  commanded 
in  all  matters  relating  to  Africa. 

I  must  ask  you  to  permit  me  here  a  reference  of  a  personal  nature.  Lord  Lugard 
had  for  some  time  before  his  death  asked  me  to  relieve  him  of  the  duties  falling  on 
him  as  Chairman.  I  had  always  replied,  that  so  long  as  he  lived  there  could  be  no 
substitute  for  the  leadership  which  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  Institute.  But  early  in 
1945  it  became  clear  that  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  his  resolution,  and  at  the 
desire  of  the  Executive  Council  I  agreed  to  take  over  the  Chairmanship  until  a 
successor  could  be  found  from  whom  the  Institute  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  more 
prolonged  and  more  continuous  service  than  my  age  and  my  frequent  absences  from 
England  would  permit.  I  am  glad  that  the  Council  has  now  found  such  a  successor 
in  Lord  Rennell  of  Rodd,  who  combines  a  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  Africa 
with  a  deep  interest  in  its  social  and  cultural  problems.  I  know  that  all  members  of 
the  Institute  will  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  their  new  Chairman. 

The  Growing  Interest  in  Africa 

But  let  me  now  turn  to  less  personal  matters.  Whatever  the  effect  of  the  war  in 
other  ways,  it  has  not  diminished  the  interest  felt  by  the  outside  world  in  Africa. 
There  must  come  a  time  when  the  historian  of  the  future  can  look  back  with  a  clearer 
and  more  dispassionate  vision  on  this  period  of  the  world’s  history  than  we  ourselves 
can  exercise  to-day.  When  this  time  comes  I  am  sure  that  he  will  note,  among  the 
more  significant  influences  of  the  War,  the  new  prominence  acquired  by  many  of  the 
countries  which  have  hitherto  been  outside  the  orbit  of  our  Western  Civilization. 
That  may  partly  be  a  direct  result  of  the  fact  that  the  War  has  brought  many  of  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  within  the  theatre  of  active  operations.  Large  numbers 
of  the  Western  peoples,  to  whom  those  countries  have  hitherto  been  only  a  name, 
have  been  brought  into  personal  contact  with  them  and  have  learnt  something  of 
their  conditions  of  life.  But  there  is  more  than  this.  Many  of  these  countries  have 
now  a  new  place  in  the  political  map  of  the  world.  In  Asia,  a  tidal  wave  is  sweeping 
away  India,  Burma,  the  Netherland  Indies,  and  parts  of  Indo-China  from  the  moorings 
to  which  at  one  time  they  seemed  to  be  firmly  attached.  Up  to  the  present  that  process 
has,  it  is  true,  directly  affected  only  certain  countries  in  northern  Africa;  but  the 
general  effect  has  been  to  bring  other  territories  in  Africa  also  within  the  field  of 
world  political  interest.  Circumstances  have,  again,  combined  to  give  to  many  of  this 
class  of  countries,  and  most  certainly  to  those  in  Africa,  a  more  clearly  recognizable 
place  in  the  world’s  economy.  Their  development  is  seen  to  be  one  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  expanding  the  markets  of  the  more  highly  industrialized  countries,  and 
is  to  that  extent  a  necessary  factor  in  maintaining  the  standards  of  living  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Western  Civilization.  But  apart  from  this  more  material  interest,  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  a  better  world  order,  and  one  more  conducive  to  world 
harmony,  cannot  be  attained  so  long  as  there  is  so  great  a  disparity  of  political  and 
economic  status  between  the  more  highly  advanced  nations,  and  those  peoples  which 
are  more  primitive  or  less  highly  organized. 

Now  it  is  true  that  these  are  interests  mainly  of  a  political  or  economic  character, 
and  our  own  concern  is  mainly  in  the  field  of  cultural  study.  But  it  is  only  natural 
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that  there  should  have  been  reactions  in  this  field  also.  No  one  can  fail  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  growth  during  recent  years  of  the  volume  of  literature  dealing  with 
social  and  cultural  conditions  in  Africa.  That  has  been  characteristic  not  only  of  the 
European  countries  which  have  a  direct  connexion  with  Africa  through  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Colonial  territories,  but  is  characteristic  also  of  other  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  the  connexion  is  less  direct.  It  is  a  fact  of  which  we 
in  the  Institute  have  become  very  conscious  in  the  preparation  of  the  bibliographies 
which  we  are  preparing  either  on  our  own  behalf,  or  as  the  result  of  a  direct  com¬ 
mission  from  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  must,  I  think,  have  been 
equally  obvious  to  those  who  compiled  the  bibliography  which  I  recently  received 
from  the  Institut  Royal  Colonial  Beige.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  that 
there  should  be  so  widespread  an  interest  in  the  conditions  of  Africa  and  its  peoples 
without  an  increase,  among  the  more  serious  students  of  affairs,  of  a  desire  for  a  more 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  cultural  and  social  life  of  these  peoples. 

The  Institute’s  Work 

It  is  not  my  object,  especially  in  such  an  assembly  as  this,  to  champion  the  claims 
or  enlarge  on  the  value  of  the  studies  to  which  the  Institute  has  devoted  itself  for  the 
last  nineteen  years.  But  if  we  are  to  expand  these  activities  and  to  attain  the  position 
which  we  all  desire  to  see  the  Institute  occupy,  we  shall  need  resources  for  which  we 
may  have  to  appeal  to  governments  or  to  the  bodies  from  whom  we  have  received 
such  generous  assistance  in  the  past.  We  can  only  do  so  with  confidence  if  we  can 
convey  to  them  the  conviction  which  we  ourselves  hold  of  the  value  ot  these  studies. 
I  recall  in  this  connexion  a  very  apposite  passage  in  Dr.  Oldham’s  appreciation  ot  the 
services  of  Lord  Lugard  as  Chairman  of  the  Institute.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Lord  Lugard  was  equally  concerned  about  two  things :  first,  rhat  the  scientific  character 
of  the  Institute  should  be  maintained;  and,  secondly,  that  its  scientific  work  should  be 
directed  to  serving  the  practical  needs  of  Africa.  He  recurred  to  this  theme  in  the  last  letter 
I  received  from  him,  written  less  than  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  ‘  Subjects  tor  research  , 
he  wrote  in  regard  to  the  Institute’s  programme,  ‘  were  by  no  means  confined  to  anthro¬ 
pology.  I  well  remember  that  when  we  discussed  together  the  possibility  of  forming  an 
international  Institute  I  said  that  I  thought  there  were  already  too  many  academic  societies 
and  that  what  was  now  required  was  an  international  body  which  could  do  something 
practical  iot  Africa.  I  think  we  may  say  that  something  practical  was  done,  e.g.  by  stimulat¬ 
ing  interest  in  African  sociological  and  linguistic  problems  through  fellowships  open  to  all 
nations,  by  training  several  Fellows  who  are  now  in  Government  employ,  by  Yvestermann  s 
practical  advice  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Sudan  on  the  selection  of  key  languages  for  study, 
by  Westermann’s  orthography,  by  prizes  for  essays  or  stories  by  Africans  in  their  own 
languages,  and  by  encouraging  research  into  African  nutrition.’ 

You  will  agree  that  whether  in  the  field  of  natural  or  social  research,  it  is  never  easy 
to  give  a  definite  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  practical  value  of  scientific  research. 
Any  addition  to  the  store  of  human  knowledge  must  have  its  value,  though  in  some 
cases  its  significance  is  more  immediate  and  more  obvious  than  in  others.  But  there 
is,  I  think,  one  law  which  applies  equally  in  the  natural  and  the  social  sciences.  Those 
who  seek  to  give  a  practical  application  to  the  results  of  scientific  study  will  be 
frustrated  unless  they  have  behind  them  a  sound  body  of  fundamental  or  basic 
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research.  That  is  a  general  observation;  but  there  are  in  the  case  of  Africa  special 
grounds  which  justify  our  making  a  claim  for  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  social  or 
linguistic  studies.  African  society  is  everywhere  being  subjected  to  influences  which 
are  forcing  it  to  evolve  a  new  social  pattern.  Even  if  the  European  administrations 
which  now  control  so  much  of  African  territory  should  decide  that  this  new  pattern 
should  conform  to  the  usages  of  a  European  type  of  civilization,  that  transformation 
could  not  be  attained  without  some  period  of  adjustment  in  which  new  incentives 
must  be  substituted  for  old  and  new  techniques  acquired.  The  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment  must  be  even  more  prolonged  and  more  complex  if  we  adopt  a  procedure  by 
which  a  new  structure  of  society  is  to  be  built  up  largely  by  Africans  themselves  on 
the  basis  of  their  existing  institutions  and  methods  of  life.  In  either  case,  success 
must  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  scientific  study  can  interpret  to  us  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  existing  African  society  rests,  the  incentives  which  lie  behind  its 
social  behaviour  or  which  impel  it  to  supply  its  economic  needs,  or  the  legal  concep¬ 
tions  in  which  it  expresses  itself. 

These  observations  apply  with  the  same  force  to  linguistic  studies,  which  are  an 
essential  factor  in  the  right  understanding  of  social  usages.  But  we  have,  of  course, 
here  a  field  of  work  of  peculiar  complexity  and  difficulty.  As  has  well  been  observed, 

‘  the  comparatively  small  scale  of  indigenous  African  society  has  among  its  many 
implications  not  only  the  division  of  the  populations  into  very  numerous  language 
groups  but  also  the  further  subdivision  of  these  into  large  numbers  of  variant  dialects’. 

It  has  become  clear  that  we  need  a  far  more  intensive  study,  and  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey,  of  the  relations  of  these  groups  of  languages  than  we  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  attain.  That  is  in  particular  necessary  when  we  may  have  to  select  dialects  as 
a  medium  of  instruction  or  as  the  basis  for  the  provision  of  literature  in  the  native 
tongue.  Not  only  the  linguistic  but  the  social  status  of  a  particular  dialect  may  be  of 
cardinal  importance  in  making  this  selection. 

I  do  not  think  that  Colonial  Administrations  are  insensible  of  these  considerations. 
Everywhere,  indeed,  I  see  proofs  of  an  increasing  consciousness  of  them.  Speaking 
of  our  British  African  administrations  in  particular  I  note  that  at  least  two  have  now 
trained  anthropologists  on  their  staff.  Others  are  seeking  our  assistance  in  obtaining 
them.  On  more  than  one  occasion  in  recent  years  our  Colonial  administrations  have 
extended  an  invitation  to  our  linguistic  experts  for  advice  in  the  problems  presented 
by  the  standardizing  of  an  orthography  or  for  the  selection  of  a  dialect  for  use  as  a 
medium  of  instruction.  The  British  Colonial  Office  has  entrusted  to  the  Institute  the 
task  of  preparing,  at  the  cost  of  Government,  a  Handbook  of  African  Languages, 
which  will  embody  the  result  of  linguistic  research  up  to  date,  and  of  organizing  a 
comprehensive  Ethnographic  Survey  of  Africa,  including  present-day  conditions 
and  the  trends  of  culture  change  among  the  various  peoples.  In  both  these  enter¬ 
prises,  the  international  character  of  the  Institute,  and  its  ability  to  obtain  the  colla¬ 
boration  of  foreign  scholars,  has  been  a  factor  of  first  importance. 

But  in  this  connexion  I  need  not  go  farther  than  to  recall  the  recommendations 
of  an  important  Commission1  which  has  just  reported  to  our  Government  on  the 

1  Lord  Hailey  is  here  referring  to  the  Commission  brough,  whose  report  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this 
on  Oriental,  Slavonic,  East  European,  and  African  number. — Ed. 
studies,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
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facilities  existing  in  Britain  for  the  study  of  Oriental  and  African  cultures  and 
languages.  It  called  for  a  new  outlook  by  the  Government  as  to  the  part  it  must  play 
in  the  organization  of  studies  of  this  class,  which  the  Commission  described  as  being 
an  essential  national  interest.  As  regards  African  studies  it  acknowledged  the  excep¬ 
tional  value  of  the  work  done  in  this  field  by  our  Institute,  and  referred  in  particular 
to  the  fact  that  between  the  years  1931  and  1939  it  had  undertaken  a  systematic 
programme  of  research  into  the  changes  wrought  on  African  society  by  the  impact  of 
European  civilization.  The  Commission  went  on  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Institute  which  I  quote  in  its  own  words : 

In  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  the  Institute  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  founded.  This  impressive  result  is  due  to  (a)  the  invaluable  contributions  to 
knowledge  about  African  languages  and  cultures  resulting  from  the  systematic  programme 
of  field  research  carried  out  in  the  nineteen-thirties ;  (b)  the  high  quality  of  the  journal  Africa 
and  the  numerous  memoranda  issued  by  the  Institute,  and  the  authoritative  character  of  the 
books  published  under  its  auspices  and  frequently  at  its  charges ;  (c)  the  close,  friendly  and 
profitable  relations  maintained  by  the  Institute  with  centres  of  African  study  in  this  country, 
in  Africa,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  U.S. A.— relations  which  have  made  it  a 
veritable  international  clearing  house. 

The  Commission  finally  recommended  that,  apart  from  the  continued  use  of  the 
Institute  as  an  agency  for  undertaking  on  behalf  of  Government  work  such  as  the 
Handbook  of  African  Languages  or  the  Ethnographic  Survey  of  Africa ,  it  was  important 
that  it  should  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  schemes  of  original  research  on  its  own 
initiative,  thus  ensuring  the  continuance  of  its  wide  and  independent  outlook  on  the 
whole  of ’the  African  field.  It  suggested,  therefore,  that  Government  should  give  it  a 
free  grant  of  £1,500  a  year. 

FyTURE  Activities  of  the  Institute 

If  then  I  am  right,  and  if  studies  of  African  cultures  and  linguistics  are  likely  to 
attract  increasing  interest  and  support,  on  what  lines  can  our  Institute  best  achieve  its 
purposes?  I  suggest  that  we  should  be  guided  by  the  following  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  I  feel  as  strongly  to-day  as  Lord  Lugard  felt  in  1926  that  we  should 
devote  ourselves  to  purely  scientific  research  and  inquiry.  There  may  be  individual 
members  of  the  Institute  to  whom  administrations  may  turn,  in  their  personal 
capacity,  for  advice  on  questions  of  policy  or  the  practical  application  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  have  gained  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  But  as  an  Institute,  "we  should 
ensure  that  the  studies  we  make,  and  the  works  wre  publish,  should  be  designed 
primarily  as  a  contribution  to  knowledge,  not  as  a  deliberate  guide  to  policy. 

Secondly,  we  should  do  nothing  to  impair  the  international  character  of  the 
Institute  or  the  facilities  which  it  presents  for  the  collaboration  of  workers  in  all 
countries  interested  in  African  problems.  For  this  purpose  we  should  do  well  to 
extend  its  international  scope,  by  enlarging  its  Executive  Council  so  as  to  include 
countries  hitherto  not  represented  on  it. 

Thirdly,  we  should  seek  the  resources  necessary  to  enable  us  to  resume  a  programme 
of  field-work  similar  to  that  undertaken  in  193 1  and  the  following  years.  That  applies 
equally  to  studies  in  social  anthropology  and  to  linguistics.  There  are  in  this  country, 
and,  as  we  learnt  to-day,  also  in  some  of  the  other  countries  represented  on  our 
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Council,  projects  which  will  be  financed  from  public  revenues,  designed  to  increase 
the  number  of  students  who  will  devote  themselves  to  studies  of  this  character.  So 
far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  such  students  are  at  present  in  very  short  supply. 
But  if  and  when  these  become  available  the  Institute  can  make  no  more  valuable 
contribution  than  by  their  employment  in  field-work  undertaken  under  its  auspices 
and  with  the  benefit  of  its  guidance.  In  the  conditions  of  Africa,  field  research  is  an 
exacting  task,  but  it  was  by  intensive  field-work  that  we  were  enabled  to  make  those 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  Africa  which  the  recent  Commission  rightly  describes 
as  ‘  impressive  ’.  But  let  me  add  this.  I  think  that  though  field-workers  need 
guidance  it  should  be  given  with  the  least  possible  measure  of  actual  control.  The 
best  research  is  the  result  of  conditions  which  allow  the  fullest  degree  of  initiative 
and  of  independence  to  the  research  worker.  He  cannot  work  in  chains.  He  must 
be  allowed  to  give  as  full  a  play  as  possible  to  his  own  individual  interest  and  his 
own  bent  of  mind. 

Fourthly,  we  should  also  seek  the  resources  which  will  permit  us  to  engage  on  a 
larger  programme  of  publication.  Scientific  work  lying  in  the  sphere  to  which  we 
restrict  ourselves  cannot  expect  the  same  returns  from  public  sales  as  more  popular 
tvpes  of  literature.  Were  it  not  for  financial  considerations,  we  could  in  recent  years 
have  greatly  extended  the  list  of  works  which  we  have  been  able  to  offer  to  scholars 
and  students  of  African  life.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  translation  of  works  in  languages 
not  familiar  to  the  great  majority  of  scholars. 

Finally,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  use  every  endeavour  to  secure  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  those  Africans  whose  attainments  in  scholarship  may  fit  them  to  take  a  share 
in  our  work.  We  can  foresee  a  continuous  growth  of  the  institutions  for  academic 
instruction  in  Africa.  The  British  colonies  look  forward  to  the  establishment  in  the 
next  few  years  of  two  institutions  of  full  university  standard,  and  I  believe  that 
projects  of  a  similar  nature  are  entertained  elsewhere.  If  Africans  were  adequately 
equipped  to  take  a  part  in  our  studies,  they  would  make  a  contribution  all  the  more 
valuable  because  it  would  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  Africa  not  only  to  Europe, 
but  to  Africa  itself. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  INDIRECT  RULE 

E.  H.  ASHTON 


WHEN  discussing  the  political  development  of  the  African  it  is  important  to  ask 
whether  in  his  social  organization  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong  element  of 
popular  participation  in  government  to  form  a  basis  for  modern  democratic  institu¬ 
tions.  Another  question  is,  to  what  extent  the  present  system  of  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  (which  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  call  Indirect  Rule,  without  analysing 
the  various  meanings  and  application  of  the  term)  gives  free  play  to  such  democratic 
institutions  as  may  already  exist.  In  this  article,  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  these 
two  questions,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  Basutoland  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 
The  position  in  the  latter  territory  has  recently  been  referred  to  by  two  writers1  when 
dealing  with  the  second  question  and,  as  their  findings  were  almost  diametrically 
opposed,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  position  will  not  be  out  of  place. 


The  Traditional  Social  Organization 

Most  of  the  natives  of  Basutoland  belong  to  the  Southern  Sotho  group  of  Bantu¬ 
speaking  peoples ;  the  majority  of  those  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  belong  to 
the  Tswana  cluster  of  that  group.  They  are  closely  allied  in  social  and  political 
organization  and  in  language.  There  is  no  need  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  their 
political  organization  as  this  has  already  been  done,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Tswana.2  Traditionally  the  largest  political  unit  is  the  tribe.  At  its  head  is  the  Chief, 
whose  position  is  hereditary,  passing  patrilineally  from  father  to  senior  son  or, 
where  the  Chief  has  no  son,  to  his  brother  or  brother’s  senior  son.  Cases  of  usurpa¬ 
tion  by  junior  sons  or  brothers  are  not  unknown.  During  the  minority  of  the  true 
heir  the  chieftainship  is  held  by  a  regent,  usually  the  deceased  Chief  s  brother  or 
father’s  brother,  but  occasionally,  as  in  Basutoland  at  present,  his  widow.  As  head 
of  the  tribe,  the  Chief  is  law-maker,  administrator  and  judge  and  is  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  tribe  and  for  the  conduct  of  all  tribal  affairs.  To  help  him  he  has 
various  executives,  some  of  whom  he  appoints  himself;  others,  such  as  sub-chiefs 
and  headmen,  are  the  hereditary  heads  of  small  divisions  within  the  tribe,  such  as 
wards  and  villages,  and  have  much  the  same  powers  and  functions,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  as  the  Chief  has.  They  are  expected  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  to 
carry  out  the  Chief’s  orders,  and  many  of  them  have  courts  to  which  minor  disputes 
are  taken  for  settlement. 

In  Bechuanaland  this  traditional  form  of  tribal  organization  still  obtains.  1  here 
are  eight  tribal  reserves.  All  natives  living  in  a  reserve  acknowledge  the  supremacy 


1  w.  R.  Hancock,  Argument  for  Empire  (1944). 
praises  Colonial  rule,  as  exemplified  by  that  of 
Bechuanaland,  as  allowing  an  excellent  degree  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  pp.  i24~7-  L.  Barnes,  on 
the  other  hand,  criticizes  it  as  reactionary  and  auto¬ 
cratic.  Soviet  Light  on  the  Colonies  (1944).  P-  I07- 

2  For  the  Basuto,  see  Sir  A.  Pirn,  Report  on  Finan¬ 

cial  and  Economic  Position  of  Basutoland  (Cmd.  4907, 


1935),  and  E.  H.  Ashton,  ‘Political  Organisation  of 
the  Southern  Sotho’,  Bantu  Studies ,  December  1938. 
For  Bechuanaland,  see  Professor  I.  Schapera’s  excel¬ 
lent  monographs:  Land  Tenure  in  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate  (1943),  Tribal  Legislation  among  the  Tswana 
(1944),  and  Handbook  of  Tswana  Law  and  Custom 
(1938). 
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of  the  Chief  of  its  ruling  community  and  constitute  a  single  political  unit  under  his 
leadership  and  authority.  This  unit,  commonly  known  as  the  tribe,  is  not  homo¬ 
genous  but  contains  various  small  groups  (offshoots  from  other  tribes)  which  are 
called  sub-tribes.  These  sub-tribes  have  their  traditional  heads,  who,  though  regarded 
as  ‘chiefs’  by  their  followers,  are  politically  in  the  position  of  sub-chiefs  or  headmen. 
For  residential  and  judicial  purposes,  the  whole  tribe  (including  sub-tribes)  is  divided 
into  wards  or  villages,  and,  as  indicated  above,  these  have  their  own  authorities 
immediately  in  charge  of  them.  In  the  larger  districts  the  Chief  appoints  ‘representa¬ 
tives’  over  specified  areas,  who  act  as  his  local  deputies  with  power  over  the  other 
authorities  in  that  area.  In  many  areas  this  is  a  comparatively  new  departure. 

In  Basutoland  the  traditional  tribal  organization  has  been  modified  by  the  creation 
of  a  larger  political  unit.  This  is  the  Nation,  which  has  been  formed  through  the 
coalescence,  during  the  past  ioo  years,  of  the  tribes  into  which  the  Basuto  were 
originally  divided.  At  its  head  is  the  Paramount  Chief.  His  position  is  that  of  the 
old  tribal  chief,  but  greatly  enhanced.  Under  him  come  chiefs,  sub-chiefs,  and  head¬ 
men  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  old  tribal  organization — with  this  difference,  that 
many  of  them  owe  their  positions  to  appointment  by  the  Paramount  or  by  some 
other  authority  senior  to  themselves,  instead  of  to  their  traditional  leadership  of  the 
tribe  or  sub-tribe  under  them.  The  position  of  such  appointees  or  placemen  becomes 
hereditary,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  the  traditional  authorities)  they  are  always  liable  to 
be  suppressed  or  degraded  by  the  new  appointment  of  a  more  senior  authority  over 
them.  This  system  of  ‘placing’  originated  in  the  appointment  of  representatives  (as 
is  done  in  Bechuanaland),  but  has  developed  into  something  quite  different;  it  has 
become  the  giving  of  position,  authority,  and  lands  to  friends  and  relations  as 
reward  for  services  rendered.  The  functions  of  all  these  authorities  are  still  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  of  old,  but  the  source  of  their  authority  is  radically  different. 
Instead  of  flowing  from  the  support  of  their  subjects,  their  power  depends  on  the 
favour  of  and  recognition  by  their  superiors.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  profound. 

Theoretically  the  Chief  is  expected  to  govern  with  the  help  and  advice  of  his 
people,  exercised  through  various  councils.  The  Chief,  as  Schapera  puts  it  (Hand- 
boo  A,  p.  75),  ‘is  at  liberty  to  consult  any  member  of  the  tribe  whose  opinion  he  feels 
will  be  of  value  to  him.  Similarly,  any  member  of  the  tribe  may  approach  him  in 
order  to  discuss  tribal  affairs  and  to  offer  suggestions  regarding  what  ought  to  be 
done.  The  Chief  is  not  bound  to  accept  this  advice,  but  it  will  assist  him  to  gauge 
the  trend  of  public  opinion.’  The  Chief’s  advisers  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  groups :  his  private  advisers,  his  official  advisers,  and  public  councils. 

The  first  group  comprises  those  whom  the  Chief  prefers  to  consult  more  regularly 
and  frequently  than  others.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  formally  constituted  body 
nor  are  they  officially  appointed  as  advisers.  They  are  simply  people  whose  opinion 
the  Chief  trusts  and  voluntarily  seeks.  They  do  not  come  from  any  particular  section 
of  the  people ;  they  may  be  relations  or  influential  headmen,  and  they  may  be  ordinary 
tribesmen  who  for  some  reason  or  other — their  shrewdness,  education,  character 
— have  won  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  Chief. 

His  official  advisers  are  those  whose  position  in  the  tribe  or  relationship  to  himself 
entitles  them  to  advise  him  and  to  be  consulted  by  him.  Such  men  are  his  close 
relatives  and  the  influential  sub-chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  tribe.  They  are  not 
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members  of  a  formally  constituted  body  or  council,  except  among  a  few  of  the 
Tswana  tribes,  where  they  constitute  a  formal  ‘council  of  headmen’,  and  in  one  case 
of  ‘royal  headmen’.  But  whether  they  constitute  a  formal  council  or  not,  the  Chief 
is  expected  to  consult  them  on  all  matters  of  importance.  Woe  betide  him  if  he  does 
not,  for  the  smooth  running  of  his  administration  depends  very  largely  on  their 
support  and  co-operation. 

The  public  councils  are  tribal  assemblies  held  to  discuss  matters  of  common  con¬ 
cern.  Attendance  is  open  to  all  adult  male  tribesmen.  Among  the  Tswana,  Schapera 
distinguishes  three  types  of  tribal  assembly :  ( a )  Phuthego ,  or  assembly  to  discuss 
matters  of  relatively  minor  importance  or  to  listen  to  formal  announcements  of 
the  chief,  (b)  Pitso ,  or  assembly  to  discuss  matters  of  major  importance,  such  as 
taxation,  or  the  undertaking  of  new  public  works,  or  to  celebrate  some  outstanding 
occasion  such  as  the  installation  of  a  new  Chief.  Attendance  at  such  meetings  is 
compulsory  and  the  men  used  to  come  to  them  armed.  ( c )  Letsholo ,  or  assembly 
held  for  exceptionally  important  controversial  matters  such  as  trouble  between  the 
Chief  and  his  brothers.  This  was  held  in  the  veld,  away  from  town  where  the  other 
meetings  are  held ;  attendance  was  compulsory  and  armed,  and  such  assemblies  were 
usually  preceded  by  a  hunt. 

Among  the  Basuto  these  distinctions  do  not  obtain.  Every  assembly,  whether 
attendance  is  compulsory  or  not,  is  called  pitso  and  is  held  in  the  chief’s  court,  the 
normal  place  of  assembly.  In  rare  cases,  a  so-called  national  pitso  is  held,  attended 
by  men  from  all  over  the  country.  Formerly  it  met  to  discuss  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance,  such  as  the  disarmament  proposals  of  the  Cape  Government  in  1879  or 
peace  terms  after  the  Gun  War  (1883),  but  of  recent  years  it  has  become  a  purely 
ceremonial  affair,  held  to  mark  an  occasion  of  national  importance,  such  as  the 
formal  installation  of  the  Paramount  Chief  in  1940,  or  to  celebrate  the  visit  of  an 
eminent  Government  official  or  dignitary. 

Changes  in  the  System 

The  coming  of  British  protection  and  the  establishment  of  a  British  Colonial 
administration  at  first  did  little  to  change  the  traditional  system.  In  Basutoland  the 
Governor’s  Agent  was  instructed  that  ‘nothing  should  be  attempted  beyond  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  border’,  and 
that  ‘the  Basuto  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  internal  self-government  sufficient 
to  suppress  crimes  and  disputes’.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  Bechuanaland.  Chief 
Khama,  when  negotiating  for  British  protection,  stoutly  maintained  that  ‘he  was  not 
baffled  in  the  government  of  his  own  town’  and  the  early  administration  was  pledged 
to  respect  native  law  and  custom  except  such  as  was  repugnant  to  natural  justice  or 
opposed  to  law,  order,  and  good  government.  Consequently,  the  British  administra¬ 
tion  in  both  countries  left  the  traditional  organization  very  much  alone,  and  interfered 
only  in  rare  and  extreme  cases.  Thus,  positive  acts  of  control  were  limited  to  remov¬ 
ing  cases  of  serious  crime  such  as  murder,  extreme  forms  of  punishment  such  as 
death  or  mutilation,  and  all  cases  involving  Europeans,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
native  courts,  and  permitting  appeals  to  be  taken  from  the  decisions  of  the  chiefs 
courts  to  the  magistrates’  courts.  The  legislative  function  of  the  Chiefs  was  not 
touched  except  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  laws  contrary  to  Government 
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legislation  or  to  ‘natural  justice’.  Their  administrative  powers  were  scarcely  affected 

at  all. 

Imperceptibly,  however,  profound  changes  occurred.  As  time  went  on,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  Government  slowly  began  to  change,  and  instead  of  being  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  it  became  increasingly  interested  in 
social  and  economic  development.  Education  was  encouraged,  agricultural  and  live¬ 
stock  improvements  were  introduced,  hospitals  built,  and  divers  other  welfare 
schemes  launched.  All  this  changed  the  original  relationship  between  the  British 
administration  and  the  Native  Authorities.  As  was  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  its 
larger  technical  and  financial  resources,  the  former  took  the  lead  in  initiating  and 
controlling  these  schemes.  But  as  it  was  still  bound  by  the  original  instructions  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  internal  government  of  the  people,  and  as  it 
also  lacked  the  staff  and  funds  to  administer  these  schemes  directly,  it  had  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Chiefs  and  the  native  political  organization 
to  carry  out  the  detailed  administrative  work  connected  with  them.  This  necessi¬ 
tated,  on  the  one  hand,  ever  closer  co-operation  and  integration  between  the  two  sets 
of  authorities  and,  on  the  other,  considerable  extension  of  the  traditional  functions 
of  the  native  authorities. 

For  many  years  the  constitutional  position  remained  indefinite,  and  this  was  a 
constant  source  of  embarrassment  to  ail  concerned.  Finally,  recourse  was  had  to 
legislation  (not  without  considerable  opposition  from  the  Chiefs  and,  in  the  case  of 
Bechuanaland,  costly  litigation)  and  the  position  has  now  been  clarified  in  both  terri¬ 
tories  by  Proclamations  similar  in  principle  and  content  to  the  Native  Administration 
and  Courts  enactments  of  Tanganyika  and  other  tropical  African  Dependencies.1  The 
Basutoland  and  the  Bechuanaland  proclamations  are  essentially  the  same,  although 
they  differ  somewhat  in  detail,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  status  given  to  public 
opinion.  The  main  features  of  these  Native  Administration  proclamations  are  as 
follows :  the  rules  and  procedure  for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  or  Native  Authority, 
succession  to  or  suspension  or  removal  from  that  position,  are  set  out  in  some 
detail.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Native  Authorities  are  then  specified  both  in 
general  and  in  detail. 

‘It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Native  Authority  to  perform  the  obligations  of  this  Proclama¬ 
tion  imposed,  and  generally  to  assist  the  Government  to  maintain  law,  order  and  good 
government  among  the  natives  residing  or  being  in  the  area  over  which  its  authority  extends, 
and  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  it  shall  have  and  exercise  over  such  natives  the  powers 
under  this  Proclamation  conferred,  in  addition  to  such  powers  as  may  be  vested  in  it  by 
virtue  of  any  native  law  and  custom  for  the  time  being  in  force.’  (B.P.  Proc.  33  of  1943, 
Section  19.) 

Then  follows  a  long  list  of  matters  about  which  Native  Authorities  may  issue 
orders  subject  to  any  existing  law  or  any  directions  of  the  High  Commissioner — 
e.g.  intoxicating  liquors,  noxious  weeds,  migration,  census  and  tax,  health  and  nutri¬ 
tion,  the  better  use  and  improvement  of  natural  resources,  enforcement  of  lawful 
orders  issued  by  an  Administrative  Officer,  control  of  foodstuffs  in  time  of  famine, 

1  Basutoland  Native  Administration  and  Courts  32  and  33  of  1943  (which  supersede  Nos.  74  and  75 
Proclamations,  Nos.  61  and  62  of  1938;  Bechuanaland  of  1934). 

Native  Administration  and  Courts  Proclamations,  Nos. 
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&c.  The  Native  Authority  is  also  empowered  to  make  rules,  after  consultation  with 
the  kgotla 1  (Bechuanaland  only),  providing  for  the  peace,  order,  and  welfare  of  the 
tribe.  Subject  to  the  High  Commissioner’s  approval,  the  Bechuanaland  Native 
Authorities  may  also  impose  levies  on  the  tribe,  provided  that  the  tribe  assembled 
in  kgotla  has  previously  consented  to  the  levy.  These  laws  thus  bring  the  Chiefs 
and  other  Native  Authorities  unequivocally  into  the  framework  of  government  and 
clearly  define  their  relationship  with  the  British  administration.  The  essence  of  the 
proclamations  is  that  the  Native  Authorities  shall  continue  to  function  in  accordance 
with  native  law  and  custom,  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  British 
administration,  and  that  they  should  constitute  the  link  between  it  and  the  native 
population. 

THE  PRESENT  ADMINISTRATION 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  as  well  to  outline  the  present  relations  between  the  two  sets 
of  authorities  and  the  way  in  which  administration  is  actually  carried  on. 

The  head  of  the  administration  in  each  territory  is  the  Resident  Commissioner.  He 
is  responsible  to  the  High  Commissioner  (equivalent  to  the  Governor  of  other 
Territories)  and  the  latter  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Dominions  (who  in  this  instance  fulfils  the  same  functions  for  the  two  Territories, 
together  with  Swaziland,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  does  for  other 
African  Dependencies).  Each  territory  is  divided  into  districts,  which  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  District  Commissioners  responsible  to  the  Resident  Commissioner.  The 
District  Commissioner  is  the  direct  link  between  the  Government  and  the  Native 
Authorities.  He  has  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Chief  or  chiefs  in  his  district, 
advise  them  and  supervise  the  various  aspects  of  their  work,  such  as  their  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  the  Native  treasuries,  and  whatever  else  may  need  attention.  He  is 
expected  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background  and  to  encourage  the  Native 
Authorities  to  take  the  initiative  or,  as  is  so  often  necessary,  ‘discreetly  impel’2  them 
to  action.  Ultimately,  however,  most  of  the  work  of  administration  and  the  task  of 
interpreting  the  Government’s  policy  to  the  people  and  of  carrying  it  out  falls  on  the 
Native  Authority.  In  Basutoland,  owing  to  the  centralization  of  the  native  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  Paramount  Chief,  a  great  deal  of  business  is  carried  out  directly 
between  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  the  Paramount  Chief,  and  the  latter  is 
responsible  for  seeing  that  decisions  are  transmitted  to  the  chiefs  and  other  subordi¬ 
nate  Native  Authorities.  There  is  therefore  less  contact  between  the  District  Com¬ 
missioners  and  chiefs  in  that  country  than  in  Bechuanaland. 

The  British  administration  is  in  no  way  constitutionally  dependent  on  the  people 
and  theoretically  is  answerable  only  to  the  British  Parliament  in  England.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  often  pays  considerable  attention  to  local  opinion  which  it  consults  in  two 
ways.  The  first  is  through  the  District  Commissioner  and  Chief.  Government 
proposals  are  sent  to  the  District  Commissioner  for  discussion  with  the  Chief.  The 
latter’s  views  are  reported  back  to  the  Government  by  the  District  Commissioner 
together  with  his  own  views  and  comments.  It  is  usually  left  entirely  to  the  Chief  s 
discretion  whether  or  not  he  consults  his  people  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  District  Commissioner  to  judge  and  to  report  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 

1  Sotho:  lekhotla ,  enclosure,  court,  tribunal,  coun-  2  Leonard  Woolf,  Fabian  Colonial  Essays  (1945). 
cil;  khotla,  at  court. — Ed.  P-  97- 
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whether  the  Chief’s  answer  expresses  his  own  personal  views  or  those  of  the  people 
as  well.  Similarly,  when  a  Chief  wishes  to  bring  any  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government,  he  refers  it  to  the  District  Commissioner  who  transmits  it  to  the 
Government.  In  important  cases,  after  the  preliminaries  have  been  discussed  with 
the  Chiefs  in  the  usual  way,  special  committees,  consisting  of  the  senior  District 
Commissioners  and  more  important  Chiefs,  are  formed  ad  hoc  to  consider  the  matter 
further  and  advise  the  Government  accordingly.  The  committee’s  findings  may  then 
be  accepted  without  further  ado  by  the  Government,  or  referred  to  the  Advisory 
Council  {vide  infra)  for  still  further  discussion.  Matters  which  have  been  dealt  with 
in  this  way  in  Bechuanaland  are  the  drafting  of  the  Native  Administration  and  Courts 
Proclamations  (Nos.  32  and  33  of  1943),  the  constitution  of  a  Benefit  Fund  for  ex¬ 
soldiers,  and  the  introduction  of  a  form  of  graded  taxation.  There  are  also  a  few 
Standing  Committees  which  deal  with  specific  subjects,  such  as  the  Tribal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Production  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Benefit  Fund. 
These  committees  consist  of  a  number  of  official  Government  members  and  several 
Chiefs  or  their  nominees  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Executive  Committee,  members 
nominated  by  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  second  method  of  consultation  is  through  an  Advisory  Council.  In  Basuto¬ 
land,  this  is  called  the  Basutoland  Council.  It  was  first  started  in  1903,  and  was 
formally  constituted  by  Proclamation  No.  17  of  1910.  It  consists  of  100  members 
and  includes  the  Paramount  Chief,  94  members  nominated  by  him,  and  5  members 
nominated  by  the  Government.  A  resolution  of  the  Council  in  1943  recommended 
that  the  Paramount  Chief  should  include  in  his  94  nominees  nine  members  elected 
by  the  District  Councils  {vide  infra )  and  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  Para¬ 
mount  Chief  together  should  nominate  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Associations,  the  teachers,  business  men,  ex-servicemen,  and  the  lepers  at  the 
Leper  Hospital,  Botshabelo.  There  are  fifteen  such  members  and  they  are  virtually 
elected  by  the  groups  they  represent.  In  Bechuanaland,  an  African  Advisory  Council 
was  instituted  in  1919.  It  has  35  members  consisting  of  the  8  Chiefs,  4  sub-chiefs, 
and  23  members  nominated  by  the  Chiefs,  each  Chief  nominating  from  2  to  7  mem¬ 
bers  according  to  the  size  of  his  tribe.  These  councils  normally  meet  once  a  year. 
Their  functions  are  purely  advisory :  to  discuss  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Territory, 
ventilate  opinions  and  grievances,  deliberate  on  tribal  disputes,  confer  with  the 
Administration  on  tribal  affairs,  and  advise  it  on  proposed  legislation,  development 
schemes,  &c.  Matters  may  be  placed  on  the  agenda  by  the  Government,  by  the 
Chiefs,  or  by  other  members  of  the  Council ;  in  Basutoland  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  District  Councils  may  be  placed  on  the  agenda  and  indeed  provide  the  major 
points  for  discussion.  Minutes  of  the  meetings  are  kept  and  published.  In  Basuto¬ 
land  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Council  has  been  established  to  consider  such 
matters  as  may  be  referred  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Both  Councils  may  appoint 
committees  to  examine  and  report  on  matters  specifically  referred  to  them. 

Popular  Control — Then  and  Now 

How  far  do  these  developments  allow  free  play  to  the  traditional  democratic 
elements  of  the  old  native  organization?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  analyse  more  fully  the  working  of  popular  control  in  the  old  days. 
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‘No  Native  Chief  is  despotic  in  the  sense  that  he  can  carry  out  any  measure  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  his  people;  and  of  all  the  Chiefs  known  to  us  at  that  time,  Moshesh  was  the 
one  who  could  least  afford  to  disregard  the  inclination  of  his  subjects.  .  .  .  Every  one  of 
his  subchiefs  expected  to  be  consulted  in  matters  of  importance  and  if  his  advice  were 
neglected  gave  no  support  to  his  superior.’1 

This  view,  referring  to  the  Basuto  of  a  century  ago,  is  supported  by  other  contempor¬ 
ary  observers,  such  as  the  noted  missionary  Eugene  Casalis,  who  watched  the  early 
growth  of  the  present  Basuto  nation,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Tswana 
Chiefs  of  those  times.  There  is  little  doubt  that  popular  support  was  the  foundation 
on  which  their  authority  was  built,  and  that  it  was  maintained  by  a  constant  two-way 
stream  of  consultation  and  advice.  This  support  was  evoked  by  the  display  of  certain 
qualities  which  the  people  expected  of  their  Chief.  He  should  be  generous  and  open- 
handed  in  distributing  the  spoils  of  war  or  of  the  chase  and  in  sharing  his  wealth;  he 
should  support  the  poor  and  infirm  by  feeding  them  at  his  court  or  by  allotting 
special  loan  cattle  ( mafisd)  \  he  should  be  fair  in  administering  justice  and  scrupulous 
in  apportioning  the  tribal  lands  and  pastures ;  above  all,  he  should  show  himself  a 
capable  leader  but  at  the  same  time  should  consult  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  his 
people.  Chiefs  who  fulfilled  these  expectations  were  sure  not  only  of  keeping  their 
position  but  of  increasing  their  following :  those  who  did  not,  found  their  followers 
dwindling  or,  in  extreme  cases,  might  find  their  position  usurped  by  a  popular  rival 
(almost  invariably  a  close  relation,  such  as  brother  or  son)  and  themselves  suffer 
banishment  or  death.  The  old  maxim  morena  ke  morena  ka  batho — ‘the  Chief  is  chief 
through  his  people’,  was  literally  true,  as  numerous  examples  in  both  Sotho  and 
Tswana  history  show. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chief  had  various  cards  up  his  sleeve  and  was  not  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  an  implicit  vote  of  ‘no  confidence’.  The  chieftainship  as  an  institution  was 
powerfully  backed  by  social  sanctions  of  various  sorts  and,  as  its  incumbent,  the 
Chief  naturally  benefited.  It  was  a  hereditary  institution  believed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  tribe,  and  to  it  was  therefore  due,  and  was  given,  all  the  support  that  a  conserva¬ 
tively  minded  people  can  give  to  tradition.  Morena  ke  morena  ka  tlholeho — ‘the  Chief 
is  a  chief  from  the  beginning’,2  is  an  old  saying ;  and  (as  Casalis  recorded)  he  received 
the  ‘almost  superstitious  respect’3  of  his  people.  Such  respect  can  go  a  long  way 
towards  stifling  criticism  and  dissatisfaction  or  towards  winning  reluctant  acquie¬ 
scence  in  an  unpopular  policy  or  act.  Then  again  the  Chief  has  considerable  admini¬ 
strative  and  judicial  power  and  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  patronage.  Such  powers, 
though  seldom  evoked,  are  enough  to  discourage  damaging  and  too  outspoken 
criticism  and  to  damp  down  or  prevent  the  creation  of  a  strong  opposition  based  on 
tribal  discontent.  They  are  a  significant  counterweight  to  the  force  of  public  opinion 
and  give  the  Chief  real  political  strength  of  his  own.  It  is  impossible  to  say  who  is 
— or  was — the  stronger.  In  the  last  resort,  the  people  doubtless  were,  since  they 
could — and  sometimes  did — get  rid  of  their  Chief.  But  in  ordinary  cases  of  difference 
of  opinion  between  people  and  Chief,  their  relative  strength  varied  and  depended 
upon  several  factors — the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  Chief  personally  or  of  the 
chieftainship  at  that  time,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  extent  to  which  the 

1  G.  Theal,  Basutoland  Records,  vol.  ii,  p.  48  (1883).  by  right  of  birth.’— Ed. 

2  This  might  be  translated:  ‘The  Chief  is  a  chief  3  E.  Casalis,  The  Basutos,  p.  214  (1861). 
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interests  or  feelings  of  the  Chief  or  people  were  affected.  Thus  a  strong  Chief  in 
dangerous  times  could  impose  his  own  views  much  more  effectively  than  a  weak 
Chief  in  easy  times ;  and  he  can  get  his  own  way  more  easily  when  the  people  are  not 
particularly  interested  than  when  they  are  directly  or  keenly  affected,  in  their  pockets 
or  customs. 

The  position  of  the  Paramount  Chief  in  Basutoland  affords  a  clear  illustration. 
Moshesh  was  the  first  Paramount  Chief  and  for  many  years  his  was  a  most  delicate 
position.  He  had  little  claim  on  hereditary  grounds  to  his  original  position  as  chief 
— let  alone  to  that  of  Paramount;  his  father  and  many  representatives  of  the  senior 
branch  of  his  family  were  alive  and  potential  focal  points  for  the  development  of  an 
opposition.  He  was  entirely  dependent  on  popular  support  and  on  the  co-operation 
and  loyalty  of  the  people  and  the  tribal  authorities  under  him.  Consequently  he  had 
to  consult  them  at  every  turn,  and  coax  them  along  (for  he  was  far  and  away  the  most 
intelligent  and  progressive  of  them  all)  until  they  agreed  with  him.  The  wording  of 
some  of  his  orders  and  proclamations  ‘given  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  our 
tribe’,  or  again  ‘assented  to  by  Letsie  (his  heir),  by  all  my  brothers  and  by  all  the  men 
of  the  tribe’,  testify  to  this  fact.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
central  government,  and  this  has  become  so  strong  that  his  successors  are  able  to 
ignore  public  opinion  to  the  extent  that  the  old  consultative  institution  of  the  pitso 
has  become  practically  extinct. 

The  case  of  Khama,  the  great  Ngwato  Chief  of  Bechuanaland,  is  another  example. 
He,  too,  had  an  outstandingly  strong  character  and  far-sighted  vision.  His  position 
as  Chief,  though  not  absolutely  unassailable,  was  very  much  stronger  than  that  of 
Moshesh,  so  that  there  were  occasions  when  he  was  able  to  impose  his  will  forcibly 
upon  the  tribe,  and  make  laws  ‘against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  his  people,  but 
believing  them  to  be  for  their  advantage’,1  e.g.  suppression  of  circumcision  rites 
(which  Moshesh,  though  frequently  urged  to  do  so,  could  never  have  done)  and 
prohibition  of  secular  work  on  Sunday.  Nevertheless,  there  were  other  occasions 
when  it  was  inexpedient  (if  not  actually  impossible)  to  do  so.  Thus,  though  he  for¬ 
bade  the  drinking  of  native  beer,  he  had  to  repeal  this  law  a  few  years  later  (1895) 
in  order  to  prevent  a  large  section  of  his  people  following  certain  exiled  leaders  who 
had  promised  to  allow  beer-drinking  once  more.  But,  some  fifteen  years  later,  when 
his  hold  over  the  tribe  was  firmly  re-established,  he  felt  strong  enough  to  reimpose 
‘prohibition’.  Another  illuminating  example  is  his  attitude  over  the  proposed 
imposition  in  1905  of  a  small  levy  for  educational  development.  Though  urged  to 
adopt  this,  he  refused.  He  subsequently  explained  ‘that  he  personally  was  anxious 
for  this  tribe  to  advance  in  education,  but  that  under  tribal  law  it  was  necessary  that 
the  people  themselves  should  endorse  any  suggestion  emanating  from  the  Chief  .  .  . 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  tribe  as  such  would  endorse  such  a  proposition’.  He 
feared  that  his  adoption  of  the  scheme  would  lead  to  the  dissentients  hiving  off  ‘as 
a  separate  tribe  with  a  Chieftain  chosen  from  among  themselves’.2 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  public  opinion  was  genuinely  consulted  and  that  it  often 
influenced,  and  sometimes  even  directed,  the  policy  and  actions  of  the  Chief.  It  now 

1  Letter  to  E.  B.  Sargent,  quoted  in  the  latter’s  (1944),  p.  17. 

Report  on  Nath/e  Education  in  South  Africa ,  part  iii  2  Letter  to  E.  B.  Sargent,  op.  cit.,  p.  46  f.  and 
(1908),  p,  46,  quoted  in  Schapera,  Tribal  Legislation  Schapera,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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remains  to  consider  what  the  present  position  is.  At  the  outset,  it  may  be  said  that 
to-day  public  opinion  has  much  less  influence  over  the  Chief  and  tribal  government 
generally,  and  that  in  Basutoland  it  is  consulted  less  than  it  used  to  be.  The  change 
began  with  the  advent  of  British  protection,  which  was  applied  to  Basutoland 
(finally  though  not  for  the  first  time)  in  1884  and  to  Bechuanaland  in  1885 ;  it  is  due 
partly  to  the  very  fact  of  protection  and  the  presence  of  the  British  administration, 
and  partly  to  the  general  effects  of  contact  with  European  civilization. 

As  soon  as  they  received  British  protection  the  tribes  ceased  to  have  any  fear  of 
invasion  from  without  or  attack  from  within.  This  left  the  Chiefs  free  to  consolidate 
their  positions,  which  in  some  cases,  notably  that  of  Moshesh,  had  been  somewhat 
precariously  dependent  upon  their  prowess  as  fighters  or  war-leaders.  At  the  same 
time,  the  British  Government  looked  to  the  Chiefs  to  maintain  law  and  order  within 
their  tribes.  As  indicated  above,  the  British  administration  in  both  Basutoland  and 
Bechuanaland  was  enjoined  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  tribe.  This 
inevitably  meant  that  where  there  was  political  trouble  or  rebellion  against  the  Chief, 
the  administration  tended  not  to  look  too  closely  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and, 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  to  give  the  recognized  Chief  a  free  hand — and  sometimes, 
material  assistance,  to  quell  such  disturbances.  In  Basutoland  this  support  enabled 
the  successors  of  Moshesh  to  build  up  an  exceedingly  strong  centralized  organization 
covering  the  whole  country.  Practically  all  the  senior  chiefs  and  most  of  the  junior 
authorities  were  replaced  by  sons  or  other  close  relations  of  the  Paramount  Chief. 
In  the  first  instance,  this  was  done  to  buttress  the  Paramountcy :  the  loyalty  of  these 
placemen  who  owed  their  positions  to  the  Paramount  Chief  was  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  that  of  the  displaced  chiefs.  Later  such  ‘placing’  became  a  valuable  form  of 
patronage.  The  result  of  over  fifty  years  of  this  system  has  been  to  cover  Basutoland 
with  a  network  of  the  so-called  ‘sons  of  Moshesh’.  As  their  position  is  derived  from 
or  is  dependent  upon  the  .Chief’s  favour,  they  are  responsible  to  him  rather  than  to 
their  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  more  closely  related  to  him  by  blood  and  interest 
than  to  their  people  dissociates  them  still  farther  from  the  latter. 

This  has  profoundly  affected  the  democratic  elements  of  the  old  organization. 
Most  of  the  chiefs  and  other  native  authorities  now  look  to  the  Paramount  Chief  for 
support  rather  than  to  the  people,  and  soliave  become  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of 
the  latter.  Consequently,  no  longer  finding  it  necessary  to  consult  their  people  and, 
not  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  Government,  they  have  simply  discontinued  the 
consultative  process  and  have  allowed  the  pitso  to  become  extinct.  Thus  in  spite 
of  the  isolated  efforts  of  Government  officials  or  of  individual  chiefs  to  revive  the 
pitso,  consultation  of  the  people  has  ceased  to  be  a  recognized  feature  of  government. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Basutoland  Native  Administration  Proclamation  of  1938  does 
not  refer  to  or  provide  for  any  consultative  machinery  whatever  between  chiefs  and 
people. 

Recently  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  rectify  this  position.  To 
this  end  District  Councils  were  established  in  1944.  The  members  of  these  councils 
are  drawn  from  three  sources : — (a)  Members  elected  by  the  people.  At  first  the  numbers 
varied  from  one  to  every  200  taxpayers  to  one  to  every  600,  but  in  1945  the  councils 
agreed  to  reduce  their  numbers  to  one  to  every  1,000  taxpayers.  On  this  basis,  the 
largest  districts  have  40  members,  the  smallest  10.  (b)  Basutoland  Council  members. 
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These  are  members  of  the  Basutoland  Council,  nominated  by  the  Paramount,  Chief 
to  be  members  of  the  District  Councils  as  well.  The  numbers  per  district  vary  from 
five  to  two,  according  to  the  size  of  the  district,  (y)  Sectional  Representatives.  The 
sections  represented  are  agricultural  associations,  teachers,  the  African  business 
community,  the  Progressive  Association  (a  sort  of  political  party)  and  ex-soldiers. 
These  councils  meet  annually  under  the  presidency  of  the  District  Officer.  The 
matters  placed  on  their  agenda  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  in  1945 
included  ‘the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  land  management  and  the  declaration 
of  Agricultural  Improvement  Areas’  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  Native  Tax. 

The  introduction  of  the  electoral  system,  hitherto  unknown  in  tribal  law,  and  the 
representation  of  sectional  interests  which  have  sprung  up  under  modern  conditions 
is  a  bold  and  imaginative  innovation.  The  Councils  are  outside  the  normal  political 
organization,  and  as  yet  can  have  little  control  over  the  acts  and  policy  of  the  chiefs, 
the  Paramount  Chief,  or  the  Government.  But  they  do  provide  a  forum,  albeit 
infrequent,  for  public  debate  where  the  opinion  of  the  people  can  be  heard  and  their 
grievances  ventilated.  Moreover,  as  the  District  Commissioner  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  direct  contact  is  established  between  the  Government  and  the  people 
and  the  usual  channel  of  communication  through  the  chiefs  and  Paramount  Chief  is 
short-circuited.  No  less  important,  they  presuppose  the  holding  of  meetings  con¬ 
nected  with  elections,  the  hearing  of  prospective  candidates  and  the  reports  of 
representatives  on  the  Councils’  sessions,  all  of  which  are  bound  to  help  revive 
popular  interest  in  public  affairs.  They  should  also  prove  extremely  valuable  in  that 
they  are  the  means  of  giving  political  experience  to  people  outside  the  chiefly  caste 
and  Native  Authorities.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say  what  permanent  effect  the  Councils 
will  have  upon  the  political  structure  of  Basutoland,  and  everything  will  depend  upon 
the  weight  attached  to  their  views  and  upon  the  responsibility  given  to  their  members 
by  the  Government.  But  they  have  got  off  to  a  good  start  and  it  is  clear  that  they 
contain  the  germ  of  a  far-reaching  reform. 

In  Bechuanaland,  the  course  of  events  has  been  a  little  different.  The  power  of  the 
Chiefs  has  increased  considerably  but  not  to  the  same  undue  extent  as  in  Basutoland. 
The  tribal  groups  have  remained  separate  and  distinct,  instead  of  fusing  as  the  Basuto 
did  under  one  Paramount  Chief,  and  are  still  comparatively  small  and  self-contained 
— the  largest  just  over  100,000  people  and  the  smallest  under  2,000.  Compare  this 
with  the  660,000  Basuto.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  each  tribe  is 
concentrated  into  a  large  central  village  where  the  Chief  resides.  It  has  thus  been  a 
fairly  simple  matter  for  the  Chief  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  people  and  to  maintain 
the  traditional  kgotla  meeting  (the  pitso  or  phuthego  described  above).  Moreover,  it 
has  always  been  the  Government’s  policy  to  respect  and  preserve  this  meeting.  For 
instance,  it  expects,  and  often  insists,  that  the  Chiefs  should  discuss  important  matters 
with  their  people  before  decisions  are  made  or  action  taken  thereon.  It  has  always 
been  customary  for  District  Officers  to  attend  meetings  in  the  Chief’s  kgotla  whenever 
necessary  to  explain  matters  of  policy,  &c.,  and  for  distinguished  officials,  such  as 
the  Resident  Commissioner  or  High  Commissioner,  when  visiting  a  particular  dis¬ 
trict,  to  meet  the  Chief  and  tribe  in  kgotla.  In  Basutoland,  such  explanations  or 
meetings  more  usually  take  place  in  the  District  Commissioner’s  court-room.  As  a 
result,  the  kgotla  meeting  and  the  discussion  of  public  business  with  the  tribe  at  such 
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meetings  has  been  maintained  as  a  normal  part  of  tribal  government.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  Bechuanaland  Native  Administration  Proclamation  of  1943  which  makes 
frequent  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  tribe  in  kgotla,  and  enjoins  that  in  certain 
cases  the  Government  or  Chief  must  consult  with  ‘the  tribe  assembled  in  kgotla\ 
Meetings  of  this  sort  are  held  whenever  necessary  and  are  called  by  the  Chief.  They 
usually  take  place  at  least  once  a  month  (except  in  summer  when  people  scatter  to 
plough  their  lands)  and  often  more  frequently.  Attendance  is  not  compulsory  but 
it  is  expected  that  all  tribesmen  within  call  should  attend  if  they  can,  especially  the 
more  important  meetings.  Discussion  is  free,  often  outspoken,  and  sometimes 
acrimonious.  Theoretically  all  men  are  entitled  to  speak  but  in  practice  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  subject  tribes  and  those  in  a  servile  condition  scarcely  have  the  right,  and 
seldom  the  temerity,  to  speak — and  even  if  they  did  so,  no  one  would  pay  much 
attention  to  what  they  said — not  a  very  democratic  position.  There  is  no  voting,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  for  the  Chief  to  sense  the  people’s  feelings  from  the  atmosphere  of 
the  meeting  or  to  gauge  their  views  from  the  speeches. 

The  Chief  is  in  no  way  bound  by  the  views  of  these  meetings  or  of  his  people 
generally,  and  that  is  where  the  system  falls  short  from  the  democratic  point  of  view. 
He  may  be  influenced  by  their  views,  his  own  good  sense  may  lead  him  to  respect 
tribal  opinion  and  act  accordingly;  but  if  he  wishes  to  disregard  it  and  enforce  a 
policy  or  law  of  his  own  choice,  against  the  will  of  the  tribe,  he  can  do  so.  The 
tribe  then  has  no  right  of  appeal  and  no  constitutional  means  of  getting  its  views  put 
before  the  Government.  The  only  weapon  the  tribe  has  is  that  of  non-co-operation 
or  a  form  of  civil  disobedience,  and  cases  have  occurred  where  the  Chief’s  policy  has 
been  so  unpopular  and  tribal  opposition  to  it  so  successful  that  it  became  unworkable 
and  had  to  be  modified  or  abandoned.  Similarly,  there  are  cases  where  the  prospect 
of  strong  tribal  opposition  has  successfully  persuaded  a  Chief  not  to  enforce  an 
unpopular  measure.  But  these  are  exceptional  and  serve  mainly  to  give  point  to  the 
traditional  principle  enunciated  by  Khama  and  still  quoted  by  many  Chiefs  (not 
infrequently  with  their  tongue  in  their  cheek)  that  the  people  should  ‘endorse  any 
suggestion  emanating  from  the  Chief’.  Usually  there  is  no  real  clash  of  opinion 
between  Chief  and  people  and  in  most  cases  they  are  all  more  or  less  of  one  mind. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  where  there  is  a  definite  clash,  which  cannot  be  resolved 
or  is  not  resolved  by  mutual  accommodation  and  compromise,  the  Chief  has  the 
power,  which  he  does  not  scruple  to  use,  to  force  his  own  way.  Schapera,  summing 
up  the  position  after  exhaustive  analysis  of  tribal  records  covering  the  past  torty  or 
fifty  years,  writes :  ‘It  is  obviously  incorrect  to  assume  that  tribal  legislation  among 
the  Tswana  always  reflects  the  will  of  the  people :  more  often  than  not,  it  merely 
reflects  the  will  of  the  Chief  and  his  personal  advisers.’1 

That  the  Chief  has  the  power  to  override  tribal  opinion  is  due  to  two  things : 
Government  support,  and  the  absence  of  an  effective  opposition  (see  p.  246).  One 
of  the  principles  of  the  Government  in  both  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland  is  that 
the  Native  Authority,  i.e.  the  Chief,  should  be  the  intermediary  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people,  and  should  be  responsible  for  the  order  and  good  government 
of  his  district.  Consequently  the  British  administration  gives  him  all  the  support  it 
can.  This  means  that  it  tends  to  discourage  any  manifestation  or  demonstrations 

1  Schapera,  Tribal  Legislation,  p.  19. 
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inimical  and  damaging  to  the  Chief,  lest  these  impair  his  efficiency  and  prestige,  and 
to  assist  him  to  maintain  his  authority  and  bring  recalcitrants  to  book.  This  adds 
immensely  to  the  strength  of  his  position,  and  helps  him  to  overawe  any  opposition. 
A  good  District  Commissioner  has  opportunities  of  putting  the  brake  on  the  Chief 
if  he  is  too  autocratic  or  of  informing  the  Resident  Commissioner  who  can  do  so. 
But  this  ‘braking’  would  always  be  done  unobtrusively  behind  the  scenes,  so  the 
people  would  not  know  of  it,  except  in  extreme  cases  where  the  deposition  of 
the  Chief  might  be  contemplated.  Moreover,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  an 
autocratic  chief,  he  is  also  a  progressive  one,  the  Government  may  often  be  reluc¬ 
tant  to  put  the  brake  on  too  much  for  fear  of  antagonizing  him  and  losing  his 
co-operation. 

This  principle  is  also  largely  responsible  for  the  absence  of  any  body  of  public 
opinion  which  could  act  as  an  effective  opposition.1  The  people  know  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  behind  the  Chief  and  they  therefore  suppose,  often  quite  correctly,  that  there 
is  little  help  to  be  had  by  appealing  to  it  from  the  decisions  or  actions  of  their  Chiefs, 
except  perhaps  in  extreme  cases.  Consequently,  in  most  cases  they  have  no  alternative 
but  to  acquiesce  in  some  policy  with  which  they  do  not  agree.  (There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  an  unscrupulous  or  jealous  Chief  deliberately  misleading  his  people 
and  putting  it  about  that  the  Government  will  not  only  refuse  to  consider  an  appeal 
but  may  even  punish  those  making  it.)  In  many  cases,  too,  tribal  loyalty  is  so 
strong  that  rather  than  complain  against  their  Chief  and  thus  possibly  expose  him  to 
punishment  or  censure,  the  people  prefer  to  accept  and  obey  his  unpopular  decrees 
and  actions. 

Another  reason  for  the  weakness  of  the  ‘opposition’  is  lack  of  leadership.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  the  Chief  is  leader  of  the  tribe,  so  that  anyone  having  the  temerity  to  stand 
up  against  him  or  criticize  him  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  As  public 
criticism  is  keenly  resented  it  will  seriously  endanger  the  critic’s  standing  with  the 
Chief,  even  if  it  does  not  raise  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  Both  of  these  are  things  to  be 
avoided,  for,  in  the  present  state  of  tribal  development,  the  people  are  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  their  Chiefs.  Disloyalty  or  disrespect  is  heavily  punished  by  the  Native 
courts  and  an  unpopular  person  is  liable  to  find  himself  arraigned  before  the  Chief’s 
court  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  Failing  that,  there  are  other  ways  in  which  resent¬ 
ment  may  be  expressed.  As  all  land  is  tribal,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief, 
there  is  no  absolute  security  of  tenure,  and  for  criticizing  the  Chief,  as  for  other  mis¬ 
demeanours,  a  man  may  be  forced  to  shift  his  house,  his  lands,  and/or  his  cattle-posts 
and  move  to  some  less  pleasant  or  fertile  place.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all 
possible  sanctions — the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Chief  has  very  real 
powers  which  he  can  exercise  quite  constitutionally.  He  also  has  others,  which  he 
can  exercise  sub  rosa.  Consequently,  as  practically  every  tribesman  depends  for  his 
livelihood  on  his  share  of  the  tribal  lands  and  pastures  or  may  expect  to  be  involved 
at  some  time  or  other  in  some  matter  which  comes  before  the  Chief,  it  takes  a  brave 
man  to  stand  up  and  publicly  criticize  or  oppose  his  policy  or  actions.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  may  differ  from  the  Chief  either  hold  their  peace  and  keep 

1  By  ‘opposition’  I  do  not  mean  a  body  whose  aim  view  and  sufficient  experience  and  ability  to  be  able 
is  factious  obstructiveness  and  criticism,  but  a  collec-  to  advise  upon  and  constructively  criticize  the  propo¬ 
tion  of  individuals  who  have  their  own  points  of  sals  and  policy  of  the  Native  Authority. 
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away  from  public  affairs,  or  leave  the  tribe  altogether.  As  many  of  these  men  are 
intelligent  or  educated,  and  might  have  a  valuable  contribution  to  make,  their 
abstention  is  doubly  unfortunate. 

A  third,  and  possibly  the  most  important,  reason  for  the  absence  of  a  strong 
opposition  is  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people.  In  the  old  days,  the  situations 
which  faced  the  tribe  were  generally  such  as  could  be  tackled  by  its  traditional 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  people.  Moreover,  since 
such  knowledge  was  to  a  large  extent  common  property,  one  man’s  opinion  was  as 
good  as  another’s  and,  as  age  and  experience  were  probably  the  best  counsellors,  it 
was  natural  that  the  old  men  should  have  the  greatest  say  in  tribal  affairs.  The 
younger  men  listened  and  learnt  from  them.  Circumstances  have  now  changed 
completely;  to-day  the  people  are  thoroughly  involved  with  Western  civilization  and 
the  host  of  new  problems  that  has  arisen.  The  old  rule-of-thumb  methods,  guided  by 
traditional  experience,  are  now  of  little  use.  As  Leonard  Woolf  has  so  rightly  pointed 
out: 

‘Their  lives  are  to  a  considerable  extent  determined  by  the  social  and  economic  forces  of 
European  civilisation,  which  is  no  longer  European,  but  oecumenical.  The  Africans,  like 
everyone  else  in  the  world,  are  no  longer  capable  of  dealing  with  these  forces  and  so  of 
regulating  their  own  lives  and  the  life  of  their  community,  unless  they  understand  the  forces 
themselves  and  the  world  order  from  which  they  derive.’1 

In  present  conditions  few  natives  of  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland  are  capable  ot 
such  understanding;  lack  of  educational  facilities  and  the  poverty  of  the  two  countries 
continue  to  keep  the  people  backward  and  ignorant. 

In  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  the  general  extent  of  education  is  not  more  than 
two  and  a  half  to  three  years  of  elementary  schooling— i.e.  the  average  person  scarcely 
becomes  literate  in  his  own  language.  Many  remain  totally  unlettered  and  untutored. 
Of  the  children  who  do  attend  school,  only  one-third  to  one-quarter  are  boys.  The 
highest  standard  is  standard  VII  (apart  from  a  two-year  course  at  two  Teacher  Training 
Centres).  The  number  of  boys  who  attain  even  this  standard  is  negligible — less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  number  who  might  be  expected  to  pass  annually  if  all  boys  were 
attending  school.  Of  this  minute  number  of  successful  pupils,  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  go  on  to  any  further  tuition  or  training.  The  number  of  those  who  have  reached 
university  standard  and  taken  a  degree  can  be  numbered  on  two  hands.  Theretore, 
on  purely  educational  qualifications,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  country  who  is 
fitted  to  discuss  problems  concerning,  tor  example,  the  development  of  the  cattle 
industry,  improved  crop  production,  soil  erosion,  health  and  sanitation,  or  linance. 
Only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  can  men  be  found  with  sufficient  training  and  ability 
for  routine  positions  such  as  clerks,  scribes  in  the  Native  courts,  or  treasurers  for  the 
tribal  treasuries.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  who  can  supervise,  check,  or  constructively 
criticize  their  work,  and  though  each  tribe  has  its  own  treasury,  there  is  not  a  Finance 
Committee  in  the  country  that  is  really  able  to  carry  out  the  simple  financial  duties 
assigned  to  it,  of  supervising  the  Treasurer,  checking  his  books  and  accounts,  or 
advising  the  tribe  on  its  financial  position  generally.  Still  fewer  are  those  who  can 
understand  or  advise  upon  the  wider  aspects  of  government.  The  position  is  essen- 

1  Fabian  Colonial  Essays,  p.  94. 
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daily  the  same  in  Basutoland,  although  the  general  standard  of  education  is  slightly 
higher  and  there  are  more  people  who  have  had  some  post-primary  education. 

Nor  can  the  people  make  up  in  general  experience  what  they  lack  in  institutional 
education.  Owing  to  the  economic  backwardness  of  the  territories,  practically  every 
able-bodied  man  has  to  leave  his  home  and  seek  work  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
The  percentage  at  any  one  time  is  usually  about  5  o  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  adult 
able-bodied  male  population.  The  majority  keep  on  going  abroad,  with  varying 
periods  at  home,  from  the  age  of  about  20  to  40.  The  work  they  do  in  the  Union  is 
mostly  unskilled  labour  in  industry  or  the  mines,  and  a  few  work  on  the  farms.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  latter,  none  of  them  learn  anything  which  is  of  any  use 
to  them  at  home  or  of  value  to  their  country’s  administration.  Moreover,  by  the 
time  they  finally  settle  down  at  home  and  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs 
they  are  middle-aged  and  not  readily  amenable  to  new  ideas  or  likely  to  endorse  with 
enthusiasm  any  progressive  suggestions  made  by  the  Chief.  In  many  cases  the  Chief 
himself  and/or  some  of  his  personal  advisers  are  the  most  intelligent,  educated,  and 
progressive  people  in  the  community;  it  is  thus  inevitable  that  many  of  his  proposals 
for  their  better  administration  and  development  cannot  be  properly  understood  by 
his  people,  and  are  opposed  by  the  older  men,  who  dislike  change.  Rather  than 
defer  to  their  wishes  and  retard  still  further  the  already  over-slow  pace  of  develop¬ 
ment,  he  often,  not  unnaturally,  prefers  to  compel  them  to  accept  his  measures.  So, 
too,  when  a  Chief  is  himself  ignorant  and  conservative,  he  will  share  the  views  and 
apathy  of  the  majority  and  oppose  or  avoid  the  introduction  of  measures  which  the 
few  more  enlightened  men  may  have  the  courage  to  urge.  In  such  cases  little  will  be 
done,  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  forceful  District  Officer  in  charge  who  can  galvanize 
him  into  reluctant  action.  It  thus  happens  that  the  ignorance  and  backwardness  of 
the  people  encourage,  and  to  some  extent  necessitate,  the  use  of  compulsion  and  the 
over-ruling  of  public  opinion.  This  is  not  to  say  that  every  measure  is  steam-rollered 
through,  regardless  of  public  opinion.  Some  are  not  so  urgent  that  they  cannot  wait 
for  general  acceptance.  Others  depend  entirely  for  successful  undertaking  upon 
public  support,  and  can  only  be  introduced  after  the  way  has  been  long  and  patiently 
prepared.  Others  again  are  welcomed  by  the  people.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  if  the 
people  do  not  willingly  accept  a  measure  proposed  by  the  Chief  or  Government, 
they  may  be  forced  to.  The  force  applied  also  varies  considerably.  Usually  it  is 
enough  for  the  Chief  to  say  ‘It  is  an  order’  for  it  to  be  obeyed.  But  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  actual  force  may  be  employed. 

It  is  obvious  that,  owing  to  their  ignorance,  the  people  are  seldom  in  a  position 
to  make  constructive  proposals  of  their  own.  The  consequence  is  that  the  initiative 
is  almost  always  taken  either  by  the  Chief  or  by  the  Government.  This  means,  as 
Leonard  Barnes  puts  it,  that  the  ‘resources  of  social  energy  .  .  .  move  in  a  downward 
authoritarian  flow  from  the  top’.1  As  the  people  are  often  not  aware  of  the  need  for 
the  measures  proposed,  and  in  many  cases,  fail  to  understand  their  aim  and  object, 
they  do  not  feel  any  particular  interest  in  them,  even  though  they  may  be  for  their 
own  direct  good.  So  when  they  are  called  upon  to  act,  they  respond  with  grumbling 
resignation  rather  than  with  enthusiasm.  Even  where  they  might  be  expected  to 
understand  and  welcome  a  particular  measure,  they  often  fail  to  do  so  because  the 

1  Soviet  Light  on  the  Colonies,  p.  108. 
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Native  Authorities  have  not  taken  trouble  to  explain  and  have  simply  relied  on  a 
word  of  command.  Consequently,  as  Barnes  says,  ‘the  resources  of  social  energy 
available  for  purposes  of  construction  or  defence  are  small’.1 


Conclusion 


The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  in  answer  to  the  questions  posed  at  the 
beginning. 

The  traditional  native  social  organization  contained  a  strong  element  of  democratic 
control  over  the  tribal  policy  and  over  the  actions  of  the  tribal  authority,  namely  the 
Chief.  This  control  was  exercised  through  recognized  and  clearly  defined  institutions. 
This  control  and  these  institutions  have  been  considerably  weakened  in  modern 
times  by  two  interacting  influences.  The  first  is  the  policy  of  the  British  administra¬ 
tion  of  working  through  the  local  Native  Authorities  and  regarding  them  as  the  link 
between  itself  and  the  people,  without  ensuring  that  the  people  are  consulted.  The 
second  is  that  the  people  have  been  drawn  into  the  stream  of  European  economic 
and  social  influences.  As  they  have  neither  the  education  nor  the  experience  to 
understand  them,  they  can  no  longer  play  a  significant  part  in  the  administration  of 
their  public  affairs  and  are  therefore  dependent  on  the  leadership  of  the  British 
administration  and  of  their  Chiefs,  whom,  by  the  same  token,  they  are  in  no  position 
to  control.  Thus  their  government  has  become  largely  authoritarian  and  out  of 
touch  with  the  ordinary  tribesmen. 

The  old  institutions  and  tradition  of  public  control  are  not,  however,  entirely 
dead  (at  any  rate  in  Bechuanaland).  They  could  be  revived  with  concomitant  evoca¬ 
tion  of  public  interest  and  keenness,  with  little  change  in  the  written  constitution  of 
the  country,  but  with  considerable  alteration  to  its  spirit  and  orientation,  by : 

(a)  Education.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  people  and  the  lack  of  educational 
facilities  were  referred  to  above.  Little  material  progress  in  the  country,  and  certainly 
no  advance  towards  any  form  of  democratic  government,  can  be  made  until  the 
people  are  educated.  The  point  has  been  made  strongly  and  clearly  by  several 
authorities,2  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  arguments. 

(b)  Economic  development.  There  is  little  hope  of  infusing  life  into  the  kgotla  meeting 
or  other  democratic  institutions  until  the  fear  of  economic  reprisals  by  the  Chief 
against  criticism  is  removed.  This  can  only  come  about  when  the  sources  of  the 
people’s  livelihood  (e.g.  land)  are  less  directly  under  the  Chief  s  control  or  when 
people  can  establish  independent  means  of  livelihood  through  trade  and  industry. 


1  Barnes’s  assessment  of  the  social  and  political 
consequences  of  this  is  truer,  to  my  mind,  than 
that  of  Professor  Hancock.  The  latter  writes,  putting 
the  words  into  the  mouth  of  Chief  Tshekcdi  Khama, 
‘the  people  have  all  the  liberty  they  can  use’  (op. 
cit.,  p.  139).  In  fact,  their  liberty  and  their  ability  to 
use  it  are  circumscribed.  Far  from  facilitating  a 
progressive  administration,  this  is  a  continual  drag 
on  it.  People  move  more  readily  and  rapidly  when 
they  voluntarily  go  forward  than  when  they  are 
pushed  along,  and  the  bias  of  the  present  system 
lies  more  towards  pushing  than  enticing.  The  social 
energy  of  the  people  is,  at  present,  very  low.  Han¬ 
cock  denies  this  and  bases  his  argument  on,  amongst 


other  things,  the  erection  of  buildings  and  dams  by 
tribal  labour  and  the  financing  from  tribal  funds  of 
various  projects.  He  fails,  however,  to  recognize 
that  tribal  labour  is  a  corvee,  compulsorily  performed 
at  the  orders  of  the  Chief,  and  that  the  tribal  finances 
are  directed  by  the  Chief  and  a  few  advisers,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  District  Commissioner  (who 
often  plays  the  leading  part  in  drafting  the  estimates, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  native  authorities  to 
do  so),  and  that  the  tribe,  in  reality,  has  little  control 
or  understanding  of  them. 

2  Leonard  Woolf,  op.  cit.,  pp.  94-7;  C.  K.  Flan- 
cock,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
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The  openings  along  these  lines  for  Africans  are  negligible  at  present  and  will  remain 
so  until  the  country  is  developed  and  the  Africans  have  the  educational  qualifications 
to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  that  will  come  their  way. 

(c)  Changing  the  emphasis  in  the  present  system  of  Indirect  Rule.  The  Chiefs  should  again 
become  responsible  to  their  people.  The  spread  of  education  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  will  help  to  bring  this  about,  but  at  the  same  time  (and  long  before  their  effects 
can  be  felt),  Government  should  lay  greater  emphasis  on  the  people  and  take  more 
cognizance  of  their  views.  The  Chief  will  still  be  the  administrative  link  between  the 
British  administration  and  the  people,  but  authority  should  shift  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  For  a  long  time  to  come  the  British  administration  will  still  be  the  real 
source  of  new  ideas,  development  schemes  and  the  like,  as  the  people  do  not  have  its 
resources  of  knowledge  and  experience.  But  instead  of  being  imposed  on  them 
through  the  Chief,  these  schemes  should  be  presented  to  the  people,  when  previous 
preparation  has  rendered  them  receptive  and  responsive,  so  that  the  impulse  towards 
change  may  appear  to  come  from  the  people  themselves.  This  will  at  first  slow  down 
the  rate  of  progress,  but  in  the  long  run  will  greatly  accelerate  it.  The  success  of  this 
method  will,  however,  depend  upon  two  factors.  One  is  that  the  administration 
should  have  the  patience  to  sow  long  before  it  will  reap.  This  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
sounds  and  will  at  first  add  greatly  to  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Officer,  since 
much  greater  delicacy,  foresight,  and  patience  will  be  needed  to  infuse  the  majority 
of  a  tribe  with  a  new  outlook  than  to  induce  a  Chief  to  accept  and  execute  a  particular 
policy.  The  second  is  that  the  Government  should  have  sufficient  resources  available 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  people’s  impulse.  Hitherto,  lack  of  these  has  been  one  of 
the  great  handicaps  of  a  progressive  colonial  administration.  There  have  been  times 
when  the  people  have  been  ready  for  a  particular  measure — everything  is  set  and 
everyone  keen  and  then  .  .  .  the  knife  falls,  there  is  no  money,1  and  the  reaction  of 
disillusionment  and  apathy  sets  in  and  can  only  be  reversed  with  difficulty.  As 
Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland  (in  common  with  many  other  African  dependencies) 
are  exposed  to  these  financial  ups  and  downs  and  have  insufficient  resources  to 
undertake  the  initial  capital  expenditure  for  a  programme  of  steady  expansion  without 
assistance  from  Great  Britain,  this  is  a  factor  of  psychological  and  economic  impor¬ 
tance,  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account  and  provided  for.  Moreover,  such  assistance 
is  all  the  more  welcome — and  useful — when  it  comes  in  answer  to  the  people’s  needs, 
as  felt  by  them,  rather  than  as  perceived  by  a  benevolent  bureaucracy. 

In  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  the  democratic  tradition  is  still  strong  and  the 
old  consultative  institutions  are  still  intact,  so  that  the  development  of  a  further 
stage  of  democratic  self-government  should  be  possible  with  little  more  than  the 
changes  just  outlined.  The  same  applies  to  Basutoland,  although  there,  owing  to 
the  extensive  decay  of  the  old  democratic  institutions,  new  machinery  had  to  be 
introduced  to  take  their  place.  The  experience  of  these  two  countries  thus  gives 
promise  that  where  the  indigenous  political  organization  contains  the  elements  of  a 
strong  democratic  tradition,  which  provides  for  public  participation  in,  and  some 
control  of,  public  affairs,  the  prospects  of  the  development  of  democratic  types  of 
government  are  good.  Granted  this  basis,  the  three  requisites  for  such  develop- 

1  For  example,  the  recent  experience  of  the  High  plans  involving  about  six  and  a  half  million  pounds 
Commission  Territories,  where  basic  development  were  cut  to  two  and  a  half  millions. 
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ment  are  education,  economic  security,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  common 
people. 


Resume 

DEMOCRATIE  ET  GOUVERNEMENT  INDIRECT 

Deux  questions  se  posent:  (a)  Y-a-t-il  dans  I’organisation  sociale  africaine  une  base  sur 
laquelle  etabfir  les  institutions  democratiques  modernes  ?  (b)  Jusqu’a  quel  point  le  gou- 
vernement  indirect  peut-il  donner  libre  cours  a  de  telles  institutions  democratiques,  comme 
il  en  existe  deja  dans  la  societe  africaine  ? 

L’auteur  cherche  une  reponse  a  ces  deux  questions  dans  le  Basutoland  et  le  Betchouana- 
land.  II  fait  remarquer  en  premier  lieu  l’organisation  sociale  traditionnelle  existant  dans  ces 
territoires  britanniques  et  trouve  un  element  puissant  de  controle  democratique  sur  la 
politique  tribale  et  sur  les  actions  de  l’autorite  tribale,  c’est-i-dire  le  Chef — controle  qui 
s’exerce  au  moyen  d’institutions  reconnues  et  clairement  definies,  telles  que  conseils  et 
assemblees  tribales. 

L’etablissement  de  radministration  coloniale  britannique  fit  peu,  au  debut,  pour  trans¬ 
former  ce  systeme  traditionnel;  mais  imperceptiblement,  des  changements  profonds  se 
produisirent  dans  le  cours  des  ans.  Les  encouragements  donnes  a  l’education,  le  lancement 
de  programmes  sociaux  changerent  peu  a  peu  les  relations  constantes  entre  l’autorite 
britannique  et  les  autorites  indigenes. 

La  legislation  a  aujourd’hui  clarifie  la  position  en  amenant  les  chefs  et  les  autres  autorites 
indigenes  sans  aucune  equivoque,  dans  le  cadre  d’un  gouvernement  veritable,  en  leur 
accordant  certains  devoirs  et  certains  pouvoirs.  Les  autorites  indigenes  continuent  a  fonc- 
tionner  conformement  a  la  loi  et  aux  coutumes  indigenes,  mais  elles  sont  assujetties  au 
controle  de  l’autorite  britannique. 

L’administration  constitue  le  lien  entre  elle  et  la  population  indigene.  L’auteur  de  l’article 
que  nous  resumons,  decrit  la  fa$on  dont  l’administration  conduit  actuellement  ses  operations, 
et  discute  la  question  de  savoir  si  les  elements  democratiques  traditionnels  de  I’organisation 
indigene  d’autrefois  ont  encore  fibre  cours.  II  conclut  en  affirmant  qu’aujourd’hui  l’opinion 
pubfique  a  beaucoup  moins  d’influence  que  naguere.  Le  pouvoir  des  chefs  a  ete  amoindri : 
•la  consultation  du  peuple  a  cesse  d’etre  reconnue  comme  un  element  de  gouvernement. 
Le  Gouvernement  britannique  a  recemment  pris  l’initiative  de  remedier  a  cette  situation. 
Au  Basutoland  des  conseils  de  districts  ont  ete  fondes,  desquels  font  partie  des  citoyens 
payant  la  taxe  et  qui  sont  elus  comme  membres.  Des  representants  dissociations  d’agri- 
culture,  des  instituteurs,  des  associations  d’hommes  d’affaires  africains,  des  ex-soldats  font 
egalement  partie  de  ces  conseils  de  districts.  Cette  introduction  d’un  systeme  electoral  qui 
ctait  inconnu  dans  la  loi  tribale  est  une  innovation  hardie  et  pleine  de  nouveaute. 

Les  conseils  de  districts  fournissent  une  plateforme  sur  laquelle  l’opinion  du  peuple 
peut  etre  entendue  et  leurs  doleances  exposees. 

II  y  a  un  lien  entre  ces  conseils  et  le  conseil  national.  Au  Betchouanaland  les  assemblees 
du  Kgotla  traditionnel  ont  ete  maintenues  et  la  loi  aujourd’hui  enjoint  aux  chefs  en  certaines 
circonstances  d’avoir  a  consulter  les  assemblees  tribales. 

Le  systeme  actuel  n’est  point  parfait  et  l’auteur  propose  un  certain  nombre  d’amende- 
ments.  Peu  de  progres  materiel  et  certainement  aucun  progres  vers  un  gouvernement 
democratique  ne  peuvent  etre  realises  jusqu’au  moment  ou  le  peuple  pourra  etre  eduque 
plus  qu’il  ne  l’est  actuellement.  II  faudrait  que  les  chefs  redevinssent  responsables  devant 
leurs  peuples.  Les  trois  exigences  necessaires  pour  le  developpement  d’un  gouvernement 
democratique  sont :  l’education,  la  securation  economique,  et  l’encouragement  au  commun 
peuple.  F-  C 
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LE  PROBLEME  DU  MARIAGE  CHRETIEN  EN  AFRIQUE 

OCCIDENTALE  FRANCHISE 

J.  BERTHO 

POUR  bien  comprendre  le  probleme  du  mariage  chretien  en  A  OF,  il  est  necessaire 
de  bien  situer  la  place  de  l’individu  et  de  la  femme,  d’une  part  dans  la  societe 
paienne,  et  d’autre  part  dans  la  societe  chretienne. 

La  societe  paienne  a  comme  element  fondamental  et  comme  cadre,  tout  a  la  fois, 
la  collectivite  familiale  patriarcale  (ou  matriarcale).  Cette  collectivite  familiale  n’a 
pas  constitue  son  organisation  en  vue  du  bien  direct  et  immediat  de  l’individu,  c’est 
au  contraire  toute  l’activite  de  l’individu  qui  se  trouve  ordonnee  en  vue  du  bien 
superieur  de  cette  collectivite.  L’individu  adulte  ne  fonde  pas  une  famille  nouvelle 
qui  aura  sa  vie  propre  et  son  independance,  car  la  famille  patriarcale  qui  l’englobe, 
la  seule  famille  qui  compte,  existait  bien  avant  l’individu.  Elle  prend  son  origine 
dans  un  passe  lointain,  plus  ou  moins  mythologique,  et  son  avenir  est  sans  limite. 
C’est  cette  collectivite  patriarcale  qui  possede  seule  une  personnalite  complete,  au 
point  d’absorber  largement  celle  des  individus,  aussi  peut-on  dire  que  les  individus 
ne  sont  plus  que  les  organes  ou  les  instruments  de  cette  personnalite  complexe.  Les 
interets  de  la  collectivite  dominent  les  interets  de  l’individu  et  en  cas  de  conflit,  ce 
sont  toujours  les  interets  de  ce  dernier  qui  sont  ecartes. 

Dans  les  conditions  precaires  au  milieu  desquelles  se  sont  developpes  les  groupe- 
ments  indigenes,  obliges  qu’ils  etaient  a  se  defendre  sans  cesse  contre  des  dangers 
hors  de  proportion  avec  les  forces  individuelles  —  espaces  immenses  du  desert,  de  la 
savane  ou  de  la  foret,  animaux  feroces,  guerres,  et  par-dessus  tout  la  generalisation 
de  la  chasse  a  l’homme  qui  obligeait  a  considerer  tout  etranger  comme  un  ennemi 
probable  —  il  etait  indispensable  que  les  hommes  se  groupent  en  une  communaute 
nombreuse  unie  par  un  lien  simple  et  puissant. 

Le  lien  naturel  du  sang  familial  qui  entraine  normalement  la  communaute  des 
coutumes  et  de  la  religion  est  le  lien  le  plus  puissant  et  le  plus  sur  que  l’on  puisse 
souhaiter;  cependant  il  sera  necessaire  de  lui  donner  son  maximum  d’extension  pour 
realiser  une  collectivite  plus  nombreuse. 

L’ancetre  commun,  choisi  le  plus  ancien  possible,  devient  ainsi  le  lien  fondamental 
de  la  collectivite  familiale.  Et  pour  que  ce  lien  soit  encore  plus  puissant,  on  glorifie 
cet  ancetre,  on  l’incorpore  a  la  religion  et  on  en  fait  un  demi-dieu. 

Dans  une  societe  qui  ignore  l’ecriture,  le  nom  personnel  d’un  individu,  meme  celui 
de  l’ancetre  commun,  risque  de  s’oublier  au  cours  des  ages,  par  suite  des  deplacements 
ou  des  separations  brutales  imposes  au  groupement ;  c’est  pourquoi  afin  de  glorifier 
l’ancetre  commun  et  assurer  en  meme  temps  la  conservation  de  son  souvenir,  on  lui 
donne  un  surnom  merveilleux  qui  d’ordinaire  sera  le  nom  d’un  animal  ou  d’une 
plante.  Le  motif  d’un  tel  choix  sera,  le  plus  souvent,  que  l’ancetre  —  sous  un  point 
de  vue  physique  ou  moral  —  a  ete  trouve  ressemblant  a  cet  animal  ou  a  cette  plante. 
Cet  animal  (ou  cette  plante)  devient,  des  lors,  l’embleme  symbolique  de  l’ancetre  et 
de  toute  la  collectivite  familiale,  et  d’ordinaire,  ce  sont  les  marques  distinctives  de 
cet  animal-embleme  que  les  tatouages  de  la  collectivite  pretendent  reproduire. 
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A  defaut  de  reliques  materielles  de  l’ancetre  commun,  c’est  la  figuration  plus  ou 
moins  schematisee  de  cet  animal-embleme  que  l’on  apercevra  dans  les  ceremonies 
a  l’ancetre ;  mais  derriere  le  culte  et  le  respect  de  l’animal-embleme,  c’est  bien  la 
veneration  de  l’ancetre  lointain  qu’il  faut  apercevoir. 

Quand  on  porte  le  jeune  enfant,  au  moment  de  lui  donner  un  nom,  devant  l’autel 
de  cet  animal-embleme,  c’est  bien  a  l’ancetre  qu’on  veut  le  presenter,  aussi  est-ce 
l’ancien  le  plus  age  de  la  collectivite  familiale:  celui  qui  reste  le  plus  proche  de  l’an¬ 
cetre  lointain,  qui  preside  la  ceremonie. 

Dans  cette  societe  dont  toute  l’organisation  est  axee  sur  l’ancetre  commun,  les 
anciens  qui  connaissent  les  coutumes  et  les  interdits  etablis  par  l’ancetre,  prennent 
une  place  preponderate  autour  de  l’ancien  le  plus  age  des  membres  de  la  collectivite. 
C’est  le  Conseil  des  anciens  (auxquels  viennent  s’adjoindre  quelques  vieilles  tantes), 
preside  par  le  plus  age  d’entre  eux,  qui  devient  le  cerveau  de  cette  personne  morale 
que  constitue  la  collectivite  et  qui  decide  de  tous  les  interets  communs.  Nous  sommes 
ainsi  en  pleine  gerontocratie. 

Le  mariage  qui  doit  resoudre  le  probleme  de  la  continuation  de  la  vie  re$ue  de 
l’ancetre  et  du  developpement  numerique  de  la  collectivite  n’est  point  une  affaire 
individuelle ;  c’est  une  question  qui  regarde  toute  la  communaute.  C’est  done  le 
Conseil  des  anciens  qui  decidera  en  matiere  de  mariage,  et  souvent  l’ancetre  lui- 
meme  sera  consulte  par  eux,  a  ce  sujet,  au  moyen  du  sort.  Les  futurs  conjoints  et 
aussi  leurs  peres  et  meres  n’auront  qu’a  se  soumettre  a  la  decision  des  anciens  qui 
expriment  la  volonte  de  l’ancetre  commun  de  la  collectivite,  decision  qui  conditionne 
la  validite  du  mariage. 

II  faut  signaler  que  dans  les  collectivites  qui  pratiquent  l’endogamie,  les  interesses 
et  surtout  leurs  parents  sont  presque  toujours  consultes;  mais  si  1  on  tient  compte 
de  leur  avis,  la  decision  restera  cependant  au  Conseil  des  anciens. 

Comme  le  cas  du  mariage  exogamique  —  qui  impose  a  la  femme  son  passage 
officiel  de  sa  propre  collectivite  dans  une  collectivite  etrangere  —  met  mieux  en 
relief  la  place  reelle  de  la  femme  dans  la  collectivite  et  toute  1  importance  des  coutumes, 
c’est  a  ce  dernier  cas  que  nous  allons  nous  attacher  specialement;  le  contraste  entre 
la  condition  de  la  femme  pa'ienne  et  celle  de  la  femme  chretienne,  sans  etre  deforme 

pour  autant,  n’en  sera  que  mieux  eclaire. 

L’octroi  d’une  femme  a  un  individu,  en  plus  des  prestations  et  des  cadeaux  coutu- 
miers,  entraine  toujours  l’obligation,  soit  de  verser  une  dot,  soit  de  fournir  une  femme 
en  echange  de  celle  qui  est  re$ue,  soit  de  s’engager  a  donner  a  la  famille  d’origine  de 
la  femme  la  premiere  fille  qui  naitra  de  son  mariage.  C  est  le  Conseil  des  anciens  qui 
assume  directement  cette  obligation  au  nom  de  la  collectivite. 

La  femme  donnee  en  mariage  dans  ces  conditions  n’est  pas  vendue  ni  echangee 
au  meme  titre  qu’une  esclave,  car  elle  conserve  toujours  le  rang  et  les  droits  de  femme 
fibre  dans  le  cadre  des  coutumes. 

Neanmoins,  la  femme  represente  aux  yeux  de  sa  collectivite  familiale  une  valeur 
reelle  qui  correspond  a  sa  fecondite  presumee,  autrement  dit:  au  pouvoir  qu’elle 
possede  de  donner  des  enfants  et  d’augmenter  ainsi  l’importance  numerique  d’un 

groupement. 

C’est  uniquement  sur  le  transfert  de  ce  potentiel  de  fecondite  que  porte  le  contrat 
de  mariage,  et  dans  les  cas  ou  il  n’y  a  pas  echange  de  femmes,  la  dot  constitue  la 
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caution  qui  garantie  la  realisation  effective  de  ce  potentiel  conformement  aux  regies 
coutumieres,  ou  la  possibilite  de  son  remplacement  en  cas  de,  deficience. 

Le  mariage  paien  apparait  done,  en  regie  generale,  comme  un  contrat  assurant  le 
transfert,  d’une  collectivite  dans  une  autre,  d’un  potentiel  constitue  par  la  fecondite 
presumee  de  la  femme.  Le  contrat  est  passe  entre  les  collectivites,  ou  plus  precise- 
ment  entre  les  Conseils  des  Anciens  qui,  de  part  et  d’autre,  gerent  les  interets  de 
chaque  collectivite;  de  telle  sorte  que  e’est  uniquement  l’accord  explicite  des  deux 
collectivites  interessees  qui  confere  au  mariage  sa  validite.  Le  mariage  paien  n’est 
done  pas  un  contrat  entre  deux  individus:  homme  et  femme;  aussi  bien  leur  con- 
sentement  n’est  pas  necessaire  a  la  validite  du  mariage,  et  le  plus  souvent,  a  l’egard 
de  la  femme  principalement,  aucune  demarche  n’est  faite  pour  l’obtenir.  Les  con- 
joints  n’ont  d’ailleurs  pas  d’autre  alternative  que  celle  de  se  soumettre  a  la  decision 
des  anciens,  conformement  a  la  coutume,  puisqu’en  dehors  du  mariage  conforme 
aux  coutumes,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  mariage  valide. 

Remarquons  toutefois  que  la  femme,  qui  pour  son  mariage  doit  se  soumettre  aux 
coutumes,  se  trouve  protegee  egalement  par  ces  memes  coutumes  contre  les  sevices 
d’un  individu  qui  voudrait  la  traiter  comme  une  esclave,  la  brutaliser  sans  raison,  ou 
refuser  de  l’aider  a  assurer  sa  subsistance. 

En  principe,  le  contrat  de  mariage  est  definitif.  II  y  aurait  exception  a  ce  principe, 
si  la  femme  se  trouvait  sterile  ou  mourrait  avant  d’avoir  eu  des  enfants ;  encore  faut-il 
remarquer  que  cette  exception  n’est  qu’apparente,  car  en  realite,  e’est  l’objet  meme 
du  contrat:  la  fecondite  de  la  femme  qui  fait  ici  defaut  et  par  consequent  le  contrat 
apparait  invalide.  Une  autre  exception  serait  motivee  par  le  caractere  insupportable 
de  la  femme;  dans  ce  cas,  apres  jugement  entre  les  deux  collectivites  interessees,  la 
femme  serait  renvoyee  dans  sa  collectivite  d’origine  laquelle  restituerait  la  dot. 

Avec  une  pareille  conception  du  mariage,  la  polygamie  est  evidemment  possible 
et  elle  apparait  tout  aussi  normale  que  la  monogamie ;  et  puisque  nous  sommes  en 
gerontocratie,  elle  se  developpera  le  plus  souvent  a  l’avantage  des  vieux. 

II  n’est  pas  illogique,  non  plus,  que  le  contrat  de  mariage,  qui  a  pour  objet  essentiel 
la  fecondite  de  la  femme,  soit  conclu  a  l’egard  d’une  petite  fille,  ou  meme  d’une  fille 
encore  a  naitre,  ou  a  1  egard  d’une  femme  indeterminee  dont  on  n’a  pas  precise 
1  identite.  Et  alors,  il  n  est  pas  etonnant  qu’en  cas  de  deficience  absolue  de  la  femme 
visee  par  un  contrat,  deces  avant  d’avoir  eu  des  enfants,  sterilite,  etc.,  la  coutume 
prevoie,  soit  son  remplacement  par  une  soeur  (sororat)  ou  par  une  autre  femme,  soit 
la  restitution  de  la  dot. 

Par  contre,  si  un  individu  se  trouve  incapable,  soit  definitivement  (sterilite,  deeds, 
etc.),  soit  temporairement  (absence  prolongee)  de  donner  des  enfants  a  telle  ou  telle 
femme  qui  lui  a  ete  attribute,  la  coutume  prevoit  la  possibilite  de  son  remplacement 
a  la  function  maritale,  soit  par  son  frere  (levirat  etendu),  soit  par  un  parent  appartenant 
a  la  meme  collectivite  que  lui. 

Enfin,  en  cas  de  deces  du  mari,  la  femme  qui  a  eu  des  enfants  est  considdree  comme 
attachee,  du  moins  pour  le  temps  de  sa  vie,  a  la  collectivite  de  ses  enfants ;  et  comme 
elle  constitue  une  valeur  ou  une  charge  reelle,  elle  est  attribute  aux  heritiers  du 
defunt  conformement  aux  regies  coutumieres  concernant  l’heritage  des  biens  meubles. 
Dans  les  collectivites  oil  l’heritage  se  fait  de  pere  a  fils,  un  individu  pourra  heriter 
des  femmes  de  son  pere,  et  devra  des  lors  s’acquitter  a  leur  egard  (a  l’exception 
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de  sa  propre  mere)  de  tous  les  devoirs  d’un  mari.  Les  preferences  et  le  consentement 
de  la  femme  n’ont  pas  plus  d’importance  en  mature  d’heritage  qu’en  mature  de 
mariage.  Nous  en  sommes  toujours  a  un  transfert  de  potentiel  appartenant  a  une 
collectivite,  et  c’est  uniquement  la  coutume  de  cette  collectivite  qui  fait  loi. 

Toutes  ces  pratiques,  qui  peuvent  choquer  une  mentalite  europeenne,  rentrent 
parfaitement  dans  le  cadre  des  coutumes  et  de  la  mentalite  pai'enne. 

Ce  resume  rapide  ne  pretend  evidemment  pas  epuiser  le  sujet  complexe  des 
coutumes  pa'iennes  se  rapportant  au  mariage.  Nous  n’avons  pas  parle  en  particulier 
de  cette  coutume  des  Somba  du  Dahomey  qui  oblige  la  jeune  femme  a  avoir  au 
moins  un  enfant  par  concubinage  avec  un  ami  de  son  choix  avant  le  mariage  coutumier 
definitif,  et  a  prouver  ainsi  sa  fecondite;  ce  qui  n’empecherait  pas,  dit-on,  cette  femme 
de  faire  preuve  de  parfaite  fidelite  a  l’egard  de  son  mari  legitime,  des  qu’elle  a  rejoint 
sa  maison  conformement  a  la  coutume. 

Les  Principes  de  Mariage  Chretiens 

Apres  cet  apergu  sur  les  conditions  du  mariage  pa'ien,  il  ne  semble  pas  inutile  de 
rappeler  brievement  les  principes  fondamentaux  sur  lesquels  repose  le  mariage 
chretien,  car  trop  de  gens  ne  font  pas  attention  a  ces  principes  et  se  comportent  dans 
la  societe  chretienne  tout  comme  les  voyageurs  qui  se  laissent  transporter  en  auto 
sans  se  soucier  du  moteur  ni  du  carburant. 

Sur  le  plan  social,  le  christianisme  proclame  la  valeur  supreme  de  la  personne 
humaine,  prise  comme  individu.  L’individu  n’existe  pas  pour  la  societe;  c’est  la 
societe  qui  a  ete  organisee  par  lui  et  pour  lui. 

II  est  evident  que  le  developpement  de  la  personnalite  de  l’individu  peut  se  faire, 
soit  dans  le  sens  d’un  egoi'sme  etroit  vite  satisfait  puisque  limite  a  lui-meme,  soit  dans 
le  sens  du  devouement  aux  autres  ou  de  l’amour  du  prochain,  lequel  est  aussi  illimite 
que  le  progres  possible  de  h  societe  elle-meme  et  tend  d’enrichir  moralement  1’indi- 
vidu  de  tout  ce  qu’il  donne  aux  autres. 

Le  developpement  de  la  personnalite  dans  l’ego'isme  peut  etre  anarchique  et  anti¬ 
social;  mais  le  christianisme,  des  son  commencement,  ecarte  ce  danger  par  sa  loi 
fondamentale  de  l’amour  du  prochain,  conciliant  ainsi  la  liberte  et  la  spontaneite 
de  l’individu  avec  la  sauvegarde  des  interets  essentiels  de  la  societe. 

Dans  le  christianisme,  sur  le  plan  des  droits,  tout  individu  a  une  valeur  egale: 
la  femme  est  l’egale  absolue  de  l’homme  et  les  enfants  ont  des  droits  tels  qu’ils 
engagent  toute  la  responsabilite  de  leurs  parents.  La  seule  regie  qui  doive  departager 
les  droits  des  individus  est  la  regie  de  la  charite  ou  de  l’amour  du  prochain,  lequel 
doit  aller  plus  loin  et  faire  mieux  que  la  justice,  meme  parfaite.  Ideal  tres  eleve  que 
la  pratique  realise  mediocrement,  mais  qui,  justement  parce  qu’il  est  un  veritable 
ideal,  demeure  le  ferment  actif  du  progres  des  individus  et  de  revolution  de  la  societe. 

Dans  le  cadre  de  la  doctrine  chretienne,  le  mariage  se  presente  comme  une  affaire 
relevant  uniquement  de  la  volonte  libre  et  du  consentement  explicite  des  seuls 
conjoints. 

De  plus  le  mariage  monogamique  et  indissoluble  apparait,  non  comme  une  disposi¬ 
tion  disciplinaire  imposee  d’autorite,  mais  bien  comme  la  consequence  necessaire  de 
la  logique  interne  de  la  doctrine.  En  effet  si  un  homme  realise  pleinement  qu’il  ne 
vaut  pas  plus  qu’une  femme  et  qu’il  n’a  pas  plus  de  droits  qu’elle,  qu’en  outre  il 
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l’aime  autant  que  lui-meme,  cet  homme  ne  peut  plus  etre  polygame ;  et  la  discipline 
chretienne  ne  fera  que  sanctionner  les  exigences  logiques  d’une  doctrine  librement 
acceptee  par  l’individu. 

La  diffusion  d’une  doctrine  chretienne  authentique  devait  fatalement  provoquer 
de  la  part  des  anciens  defenseurs  et  aussi  beneficiaires  des  coutumes  ancestrales  une 
attitude  d’hostilite.  Un  peu  partout,  a  l’occasion  des  premiers  mariages  chretiens, 
il  y  eut  des  palabres  nombreux,  des  bagarres  et  meme  quelques  cas  d’empoisonnement. 


Les  Principes  Democratiques  de  l’Administration 

Parallelement  a  la  diffusion  du  christianisme,  l’Administration,  au  nom  des  prin¬ 
cipes  democratiques,  cherchait  elle  aussi  a  revaloriser  l’individu.  Elle  se  montrait 
directement  interessee  par  des  questions  de  densite  demographique  et  de  main- 
d’ceuvre:  conditions  de  la  mise  en  valeur  du  pays.  La  polygamie,  celle  en  particulier 
d’une  societe  gerontocratique,  lui  apparaissait  comme  un  frein  serieux  a  l’augmenta- 
tion  de  la  population. 

En  fait,  les  principes  democratiques  de  l’Administration  en  matiere  de  mariage 
sont  demeures  des  abstractions :  ils  n’ont  pas  penetre  les  masses  indigenes.  Cependant 
comme  il  y  avait  convergence  importante  entre  la  doctrine  chretienne  et  ces  principes 
democratiques,  l’Administration  se  trouvait  obligee  de  s’interesser  directement  au 
conflit  qui  se  produisait. 

Au  debut,  comme  elle  ne  connaissait  pas  tres  exactement  la  valeur,  la  force  et 
l’importance  sociale  des  coutumes  paiennes,  elle  hesita,  n’eut  pas  de  doctrine  d’action 
a  ce  sujet,  et  jusqu’en  1935  manifesta  des  tendances  contradictoires.  Dans  les  juge- 
ments  au  sujet  de  mariages  ou  des  chretiens  etaient  en  cause,  tantot  elle  donnait 
raison  a  la  coutume  paienne  contre  les  principes  chretiens;  tantot  elle  donnait  raison 
aux  chretiens. 

Le  Decret  du  3  decembre  1931  (pages  127-8  du  Journal  Officiel  de  I’Afrique  Occi- 
dentale  Franfaise  du  6  fevrier  1932)  dans  son  Article  6  donnait  force  de  loi  a  la  coutume 
indigene  en  matiere  de  mariage;  cependant  il  prevoyait  dans  son  Article  20  que  le 
tribunal  indigene  du  premier  degre,  lorsqu’il  aurait  a  trancher  des  conflits  en  matiere 
de  mariage,  serait  preside  par  un  fonctionnaire  europeen. 

Article  VI.  En  matiere  civile  et  commerciale,  les  juridictions  indigenes  appliquent  ex- 
clusivement  les  coutumes  des  parties.  En  cas  de  conflit  des  coutumes,  ilest  statue  :i)  — Dans 
les  questions  interessant  le  mariage  et  le  divorce  ou  l’attribution  de  l’enfant  et  le  sort  de 
l’epouse  en  cas  de  rupture  de  mariage  par  le  divorce,  repudiation  ou  deces  de  l’un  des 

conjoints  —  selon  la  coutume  qui  a  preside  a  la  negociation  du  contrat  de  mariage _ ou  s’il 

n’y  a  pas  de  contrat,  selon  la  coutume  de  la  femme.  2)  —  Dans  les  questions  relatives  aux 
successions  et  testaments,  selon  la  coutume  du  defunt. 

Article  XX.  Dans  les  cas  de  conflit  de  coutumes,  tels  qu’ils  sont  prevus  aux  paragraphes 
1  et  2  de  l’Article  VI,  la  sentence  est  toujours  rendue  sous  la  presidence  d’un  fonctionnaire 
(europeen). 


Concernant  l’application  du  Decret  ci-dessus,  dans  une  Circulaire  du  8  mars  1932, 
Mr.  Brevie,  gouverneur  general  de  l’AOF,  donnait  les  instructions  suivantes  aux 
Gouverneurs  des  Colonies  du  Grouper  ‘  La  coutume,  qui  est  le  fondement  de  la 
justice  indigene,  est  en  voie  de  constante  evolution.  Certains  groupes  issus  des 
grandes  collectivites  fetichistes  adoptent  des  moeurs  et  des  usages  nouveaux  sous  les 
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influences  exterieures:  celle  de  notre  civilisation,  celle  des  religions,  .  .  .  Pretendre 
maintenir  sous  l’empire  des  coutumes  ancestrales  les  groupes  indigenes  qui  evoluent, 
ce  serait .  .  .  meconnaitre  notre  devoir  essentiel  de  haute  civilisation  qui  est  bien  de 
reconnaitre  et  soutenir  les  progres  individuels  et  collectifs  des  indigenes.’ 

Une  note  en  date  du  7  mai  1937  de  Mr.  le  gouverneur  general  De  Coppet  donnait 
a  tous  les  Gouverneurs  de  l’AOF  de  nouvelles  directives  qui  marquaient  un  progres 
considerable.  En  void  le  texte : 

Note  annexe  a  la  Circulaire  No.  290  AP/2  du  7  Mai  1937 
au  sujet  du  mariage  indigene 

A.  Du  mariage  indigene.  Dispositions  generates. 

Aucun  mariage  ne  devrait  etre  contracte  entre  indigenes  avant  l’age  de  14  ans  pour  les 
filles  et  de  16  ans  pour  les  gar^ons.  Une  dispense  ne  pourrait  etre  accordee  que  sur  autorisa- 
tion  speciale  du  Chef  de  la  Circonscription  administrative  en  raison  de  circonstances  excep- 
tionnelles,  expressement  invoquees  par  les  chefs  de  famille  interesses. 

Le  consentement  des  futurs  epoux  serait  necessaire  a  la  validite  du  mariage.  II  pourrait  etre 
donne  separement  ou  conjointement  par  les  deux  epoux,  en  presence  des  parents  et  du  chef 
de  village  du  lieu  coutumier  assiste  d’un  membre  de  la  commission  villageoise. 

Le  consentement  de  celui  qui  exerce  la  puissance  paternelle  sur  l’un  et  l’autre  des  epoux,  con- 
formement  a  la  coutume,  serait  necessaire  a  la  validite  du  mariage  tant  que  les  futurs 
n’auraient  pas  atteint  l’age  de  1’emancipation  coutumiere,  lorsque  celle-ci  est  prevue  par  la 
tradition. 

Dans  le  cas  de  refus  de  consentement  de  l’un  des  parents  exer<jant  valablement  la  puissance 
paternelle,  le  President  du  tribunal  du  ier  degre  pourrait  convoquer  le  ou  les  detenteurs  de  la 
puissance  paternelle  et  les  interroger  sur  les  motifs  de  leur  refus.  Si  les  parents  revenaient 
sur  leur  decision  et  donnaient  leur  consentement,  mention  en  serait  portee  sur  le  registre  des 
conciliations  du  tribunal;  s’ils  maintenaient  leur  refus,  le  President  pourrait,  s’il  acquerait  la 
conviction  que  celui-ci  n’etait  pas  justifie,  juger  qu’il  ne  saurait  faire  obstacle  au  mariage. 
Dans  l’un  et  l’autre  cas,  le  mariage  serait  enregistre  a  l’Etat  civil  Indigene. 

Le  mari  qui,  pouvant  exciper  de  son  degre  devolution  ou  de  la  religion  nouvelle  qu’il  a 
embrassle ,  declarerait  renoncer  formellement  a  la  pratique  de  la  polygamie,  pourrait 
demander  au  Tribunal  du  Premier  Degre  de  lui  reconnaitre  le  droit  d’exercer  seul  la 
puissance  maritale  et  la  puissance  paternelle  a  1’egard  de  ses  enfants  regulierement  declares 
a  l’Etat  civil  Indigene,  issus  d’un  mariage  valablement  constate.  II  pourrait  egalement 
demander  qu’apres  sa  mort,  ou  durant  son  absence,  ou  s’il  devenait  incapable,  la  puissance 
paternelle  soit  exercee par  la  mere  des  dits  enfants.  La  decision  consecutive  a  la  demande  serait 
transcrite  sur  un  registre  ad  hoc,  et  mention  en  serait  portee  sur  le  Registre  de  l’etat  civil 
indigene  si  le  mariage  a  ete  declare. 

Lorsqu’un  mariage  fait  l’objet  d’une  declaration  obligatoire  ou  facultative  conformement 
aux  dispositions  de  l’Arrete  general  du  29  mai  1933,  la  declaration  devrait  comporter 
l’indication  du  lieu  du  mariage  ainsi  que  les  noms  et  la  residence  des  parents,  du  chef  de 
village  et  du  membre  de  la  commission  villageoise,  en  presence  desquels  les  consentements 
necessaires  a  la  validite  du  mariage  ont  ete  donnes. 

Les  manages  anterieurs  a  la  conversion  d’un  des  conjoints  et  regulierement  declares  a 
l’Etat  civil  Indigene  demeureraient  regis  par  la  coutume  qui  etait  applicable  aux  epoux  au 
moment  de  leur  mariage. 

Cependant,  le  refus  de  se  conformer  a  l’institution  coutumiere  denommee  ‘Levirat’ 
pourrait  toujours  etre  oppose  par  la  veuve  et  ne  devrait  donner  lieu,  en  aucun  cas,  a  des 
actions  en  restitution  ou  en  dommages-interets.  Toutefois  les  parents  qui  eussent  beneficie 
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de  cette  pratique  conserveraient  l’obligation  de  fournir  des  aliments  a  la  veuve  et  aux 
orphelins  non  emancipes,  tant  que  ceux-ci  continueraient  a  faire  partie  integrante  de  la 
famille  du  defunt. 

Le  refus  de  se  conformer  a  l’institution  coutumiere  denommee  ‘sororat’  ne  pourrait  donner 
lieu  en  aucun  cas  a  des  actions  en  restitution  ou  en  dommages-interets. 

B.  De  la  dissolution  du  mariage  et  du  Divorce. 

La  dissolution  du  mariage  demeurerait  en  principe  regie  par  les  dispositions  coutumieres. 
La  femme  dont  le  mari,  apres  avoir  declare  formellement  vouloir  pratiquer  la  monogamie, 
aurait  ete  convaincu  de  polygamie,  pourrait,  de  ce  seul  fait,  demander  et  obtenir  le  divorce. 

La  femme  qui  aurait  subordonne  son  consentement  personnel  au  mariage  au  regime  de  la 
monogamie,  pourrait  demander  et  obtenir  le  divorce,  si  elle  administrait  la  preuve  d’un  fait 
de  polygamie  a  Pencontre  de  son  mari. 


Enfin  un  Decret  du  15  juin  1939  allait  sanctionner  par  des  textes  juridiques  la 
jurisprudence  qui  se  precisait  depuis  1935.  Nous  citons  in  extenso  ce  document 
important  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Decret  Mandel  (cf.  page  843  du  Journal  officiel  de 
I’AOF  en  date  du  24  juin  1939). 


Monsieur  le  President. 


Rapport  du  Ministre  des  Colonies 
au  President  de  la  Republique. 


Paris  le  1 5  Juin  1939 


Au  contact  de  notre  civilisation,  une  evolution  s’est  accomplie  dans  les  moeurs  en  AOF 
et  AEF. 

Fidele  a  l’engagement  pris  par  elle  de  respecter  les  traditions  etablies,  la  France  s’est 
gardee  de  troubler,  par  une  intervention  prematuree,  la  vie  sociale  et  familiale  de  ses  sujets. 

Ce  respect  des  coutumes  indigenes  ne  doit  pas  aller  toutefois  jusqu’a  nier  la  transformation 
operee  sous  notre  influence. 

Pour  ce  qui  concerne  notamment  la  femme  indigene,  sa  condition  dans  la  societe  s’est 
aujourd’hui  amelioree  et  relevee.  Le  moment  est  venu  de  consacrer,  dans  un  texte,  la  juris¬ 
prudence  nouvelle  qui  subordonne  au  consentement  de  la  jeune  fiile  la  validite  du  mariage, 
et  qui  assure  a  la  veuve  la  libre  disposition  d’elle-meme. 

Tel  est  l’objet  du  projet  de  decret  que  j’ai  l’honneur  de  soumettre,  ci-joint,  a  votre  haute 
sanction. 

Je  vous  prie  d’agreer  ....  le  Ministre  des  Colonies: 

Georges  Mandel. 


Decret  du  15  Juin  1939. 

Le  President  de  la  Republique,  sur  le  rapport  du  Ministre  des  Colonies,  Vu  1’ Article  18  du 
Senatus-Consulte  du  3  Mai  1854,  D^crete: 

Article  /.  En  AOF,  et  en  AEF,  la  femme  avant  14  ans  revolus,  l’homme  avant  Page  de 
j6  ans  ne  peuvent  contracter  mariage. 

Article  2.  Le  consentement  des  futurs  epoux  est  indispensable  a  la  validite  du  mariage. 
Seront  nulles  de  plein  droit  sans  que  la  partie  qui  se  disait  lesee  par  la  prononciation  de 
la  nullite  puisse,  de  ce  fait,  reclamer  aucune  indemnite: 

1 .  T oute  convention  matrimoniale  concernant  la  fillette  impubere,  qu’elle  soit  —  ou  non  — 
accompagnee  du  consentement  de  la  fiile, 

2.  Toute  convention  matrimoniale  concernant  la  fiile  pubere,  lorsque  celle-ci  refuse  son 
consentement, 
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j.  Toute  revendication  de  veuve,  ou  de  toute  autre  personne  faisant  partie  de  la  succession 
coutumiere,  lorsque  cette  personne  refuse  de  se  rendre  chez  l’heritier  auquel  elle  est  attribute. 

Article  }.  Le  Ministre  des  Colonies  est  charge  de  l’execution  du  present  decret  qui  sera 
publie  aux  Journaux  officiels  de  la  Republique  Frangaise  et  des  Colonies  interessees  et 
insere  au  Bulletin  Officiel  du  Ministere  des  Colonies. 

Fait  a  Paris  le  15  Juin  1939 
Albert  Lebrun. 

Le  Ministre  des  Colonies 
Georges  Mandel. 


Conclusion 

Ainsi  par  la  simple  application  des  principes  democratiques  guidant  notre  colonisa¬ 
tion,  le  mariage  chr£tien  avait,  peu  a  peu,  obtenu  droit  de  cite  au  sein  de  la  society 
indigene,  en  vue  du  progr£s  moral  des  individus  et  de  leur  liberte. 

Cependant  un  objectif  important  reste  encore  a  atteindre.  L’usage  obligeant  le 
jeune  homme  a  verser  une  dot  (garantie-caution  devant  assurer  la  fecondite  de  la 
femme)  n’a  plus  aucune  raison  d’etre  dans  le  cas  du  mariage  chretien. 

D’un  point  de  vue  plus  general,  meme  dans  le  cas  du  mariage  paien,  cette  institution 
apparait  inutile  et  retrograde,  si  nous  sommes  vraiment  decides  k  promouvoir  la 
liberte  de  l’individu  et  a  appliquer  les  principes  democratiques  pour  la  solution  des 
litiges  concernant  le  mariage. 

Cette  coutume  a  surtout  le  grave  inconvenient  d’empecher  le  jeune  homme  de 
se  marier  a  un  age  normal,  soit  a  cause  de  la  difficulte  et  de  la  crainte  ou  il  se  trouve 
de  faire  un  emprunt  pour  obtenir  le  montant  de  la  dot  fixee,  soit  parce  qu’il  doit 
attendre  d’avoir  obtenu  par  son  labeur  personnel  le  montant  de  cette  dot. 

Ici  encore,  l’initiative  des  jeunes,  la  bonne  volonte  des  parents  chretiens,  une 
jurisprudence  avertie  devront  concourir  pour  obtenir  la  disparition  de  coutumes  qui 
ne  sont  plus  que  les  temoins  du  decalage  existant  entre  les  institutions  qui  font  loi 
et  revolution  deja  realisee  par  la  societe.1 

1  Bibliographic  consult^:  La  Femme  noire  en  Afrique  Occidentale,  par  Soeur  Marie- Andre,  Payot,  Paris,  1939. 
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E.  G.  S.  PARRINDER 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA  is  the  largest  political  grouping  in  tropical  Africa,  but 
the  population  is  comparatively  thin.  In  the  area  of  nearly  1,800,000  square 
miles,  stretching  from  Senegal  to  the  Niger  and  Dahomey  colonies,  there  are  less  than 
1 5  million  inhabitants ;  whereas  the  British  colony  of  Nigeria  has  an  area  of  roughly 
370,000  square  miles,  but  over  19  million  inhabitants.  Protestant  missionary  work 
is  weak  in  French  West  Africa,  compared  with  its  strength  in  British  territories, 
partly  owing  to  the  historic  weakness  of  the  French  Reformed  Churches,  together 
with  the  difficulties  experienced  by  English-speaking  missionaries,  which  have  given 
Protestant  missions  a  very  inferior  place  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  Policies  of  Protestant  Missions 

The  most  solid  missionary  work  is  on  the  coastline;  in  the  hinterland  it  is  sparse 
and  little  developed,  particularly  in  the  Muhammadan  part  of  the  Sudan.  There  are 
some  eight  or  nine  Protestant  societies  at  work  in  French  West  Africa.  The  Anglican 
Mission  (Gambia  and  Rio  Pongas)  is  in  Senegal  and  French  Guinea,  in  neither 
extensively.  The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  works  in  south  and  central  Dahomey, 
south-west  Togo,  and  the  southern  Ivory  Coast.  The  Paris  Societe  des  Missions 
Fvangeliques  is  in  south  and  central  Togo;  the  World- wide  Evangelization  Crusade 
in  part  of  the  upper  Ivory  Coast  and  at  Kounkane  in  Senegal.  The  Mission  Biblique, 
a  small  independent  French  mission,  is  in  central  Ivory  Coast.  The  Assemblies  of 
God,  of  American  origin,  are  in  the  northern  Ivory  Coast,  and  at  two  towns  in 
northern  Dahomey  and  Togo.  The  American  Sudan  Interior  Mission  has  stations  in 
Niger  colony,  but  very  few  native  proselytes.  A  tiny  Full  Gospel  Mission  operates 
in  the  Ivory  Coast.  There  is  a  minister  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Dakar, 
but  he  is  chaplain  to  the  Europeans  and  not  a  missionary.  Of  the  above,  the  Methodist 
and  the  Paris  societies  are  the  two  oldest  and  most  deeply  entrenched  missions. 
The  Methodist  Church  has  been  represented  in  Dahomey  for  over  a  century,  and 
also  took  over  the  large  ‘  Prophet  Harris  ’  movement  in  the  southern  Ivory  Coast. 
The  Paris  society  came  in  to  advise  and  assist  the  Ewe  Church  left  by  the  German 
Bremen  mission  after  the  First  World  War. 

It  is  necessary  to  indicate  these  various  missionary  societies,  so  that  the  complexity 
of  marriage  policy  may  be  realized.  Most  of  these  societies  are  loosely  connected  by 
a  recently  formed  Council  or  Federation.  The  Council  was  begun  during  the  war, 
owing  partly  to  the  desire  of  the  Governor  General  to  have  a  common  means  of 
communication  with  the  various  missions.  The  Council  has  only  been  able  to  work 
so  far  on  rough  delimitations  of  territory;  there  is  no  common  policy  yet  possible  on 
moral,  and  still  less  on  religious,  problems.  Some  societies  are  loath  to  accept  any 
frontiers.  The  Anglicans  have  corresponded,  but  do  not  accept  the  title  Protestant; 
nevertheless  their  work  and  principles  are  referred  to  below  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience,  and  because  of  their  positive  nature. 
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It  will  be  obvious,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  harmonious  account  of 
the  attitude  adopted  by  these  missions  to  marriage  problems,  and  difficult  to  draw  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  picture.  On  some  vital  issues  there  are  wide  divergences 
of  thought  and  practice,  which  may  be  termed  broad  or  narrow,  according  to  the 
point  of  view.  Nevertheless  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Churches  is  a  vital  factor, 
which  increasingly  affects  the  life  of  the  Africans  of  this  part  of  the  continent;  and 
in  studying  marriage  problems  it  is  important  to  take  into  account  not  only  the 
customs  prevailing  in  Bridsh  territories.  The  writer  has  been  in  touch  with  all  the 
societies  concerned,  and  most  of  them  have  kindly  responded  and  given  particular 
information,  so  that  representative  opinions  can  be  referred  to,  even  where  there  are 
marked  variations.  Where  quotations  are  in  inverted  commas  they  are  from  letters 
or  publications  received  from  the  society  concerned. 

Only  the  three  first-named,  and  historically  more  *  ecclesiastical  ’,  societies  appear 
to  have  worked  out  a  clear  policy  on  questions  of  marriage.  The  Anglican  rules  are 
set  out  in  a  pamphlet  for  the  diocese  of  Gambia,  Notes  concerning  Marriage  regulations 
and  the  disciplining  of  those  who  break  their  Marriage  Vows  or  the  Seventh  Commandment. 
The  Methodist  policy  is  in  a  booklet  adopted  after  the  meeting  of  a  Provincial  Synod 
of  all  the  fields  of  this  society  in  West  Africa,  Methodist  Law  and  Discipline  for  the 
Churches  in  West  Africa.  Thus  there  is  a  link  with  Churches  in  British  territory,  but 
local  additions  and  adaptations  are  made  by  local  Synods  according  to  circumstances. 
The  Paris  Society  follows  the  Ewe  Presbyterian  Church  rules,  which  are  the  same  for 
the  Gold  Coast  Church  with  which  the  Togo  Church  is  united  by  a  common  disci¬ 
pline;  thus  they  are  not  rules  of  the  Societe  des  Missions  fivangeliques,  but  a  local 
discipline.  The  other  societies  seem  to  have  no  printed  regulations  for  marriage,  but 
leave  the  application  of  general  principles  to  individual  missionaries. 

Marriage  by  Native  Custom 

In  French  territory  there  is  no  Marriage  Ordinance  for  African  Christians  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  which  obtains  in  British  colonies.  As  in  France,  the  Church  has  no 
legal  form  to  bind  contracting  parties  to  a  marriage,  and  ministers  cannot  be  authorized 
persons  to  officiate  or  register  a  marriage  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  most  that  the 
Church  can  do  is  to  give  its  blessing  to  a  marriage  by  native  custom,  or  to  perform  a 
ceremony  binding  only  upon  its  own  members.  Naturally,  therefore,  there  is  not 
such  a  rigid  opposition  to  marriage  by  native  custom  and  insistence  upon  a  European 
form  of  marriage  under  pain  of  discipline,  as  is  maintained  by  some  missions  in 
British  colonies. 

There  has  so  far  been  little  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  Protestant  missions 
upon  the  French  Government  for  precise  marriage  laws  to  be  made;  but  it  seems 
likely  that  fuller  legislation  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future.  The  legal  marriage 
by  the  administrative  officer  has  been  open  to  all  French  (European  and  African) 
citizens,  with  the  same  penalties  as  in  Europe.  Native  and  Christian  forms  of  marriage 
have  been  recognized  as  valid,  when  necessary,  by  local  administrative  and  judicial 
authorities. 

In  these  circumstances,  most  of  the  Protestant  Churches  recognize  marriage  by 
native  custom,  provided  that  it  is  monogamous,  with  the  use  of  the  dowry  system, 
but  without  pagan  rites  or  excesses.  The  Anglican  Notes  state,  ‘  If  the  parties  have 
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been  married  by  native  custom,  and  this  is  not  to  be  deprecated  but  often  rather  to  be 
encouraged,  then  either  the  native  ceremony  should  be  regarded  simply  as  a  betrothal 
and  the  parties  should  not  live  together,  or  else  they  should  cdfiie  on  the  self-same 
day  to  be  married  in  Church.’  This  is  rather  more  precise  than  the  views  of  other 
missions. 

Most  of  the  missions  give  the  blessing  of  the  Church  to  marriage  by  native  custom, 
if  it  is  monogamous.  The  Methodist  rules  state  explicitly  that  ‘  It  shall  be  permissible 
for  any  Synod  to  draw  up  a  form  of  service  for  the  recognition  and  blessing  of 
marriages  contracted  according  to  native  custom’.  The  services  of  the  French 
Reformed  or  Lutheran  Churches  for  blessing  marriages  in  France  are  easily  adaptable. 
Only  the  World-wide  Evangelization  Crusade  refuses  to  bless  native  marriage. 

It  is  interesting  that,  in  the'  absence  of  a  governmental  ordinance,  all  the  missions 
recommend  marriage  by  European  government  law,  where  this  is  possible.  This  is 
felt  to  be  a  strong  support  to  monogamy.  One  wonders  whether  they  would  be  so 
unanimous  if  there  had  been  such  an  ordinance  as  operates  haltingly  in  British 
territory.  The  Anglicans  say  that  ‘  the  parties  must  go  to  the  legal  authority  either 
immediately  before  or  after  the  ceremony  in  Church  ’.  The  others  encourage  it,  but 
less  forcefully.  The  Mission  Biblique  missionary  writes,  ‘  We  encourage  marriage 
by  European  government  law,  but  the  natives  don’t  like  it.’  The  reason  for  the 
dislike  may  be  the  binding  nature  of  the  law,  or  its  strangeness  and  foreignness. 

All  denounce  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  on  finery,  and  especially  on 
alcohol.  Too  many  Africans,  having  studied  fashionable  magazines,  appear  to  assume 
that  the  costumes  and  accessories  of  society  weddings  are  necessary  for  a  full  *  Chris¬ 
tian  ’  marriage.  Suggestions  that  these  are  not  necessary  are  regarded  suspiciously 
as  attempts  to  keep  the  African  down  at  a  lower  level  than  Europeans.  The  Churches 
admit  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  their  members  apply  for  Christian  marriage, 
blessing  in  church,  and  government  recognition,  and  undoubtedly  an  important 
factor  is  the  crippling  expense  involved  in  a  semi-European  wedding. 

If  one  party  to  a  marriage  is  not  a  Christian,  the  Anglicans  say,  ‘  This  marriage 
must  not  be  solemnised  in  Church.  The  contracting  party  who  is  a  Christian  will  be 
excluded  from  Communion  until  the  non-Christian  party  has  become  a  Catechumen 
and  until  the  marriage  is  solemnised  in  Church.  ...  If  the  marriage  is  monogamous, 
the  Christian  may  ask  permission  to  receive  Communion  from  the  Bishop.’  The 
Methodists  say  that  ‘  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  with  a  non-Christian  is  forbidden 
and  cannot  be  celebrated  in  our  Church  ’.  While  solemnization  in  church  is  for¬ 
bidden,  however,  yet  it  is  not  normal  for  Methodists  in  French  territory  to  place 
under  discipline  one  who  marries  a  non-Christian.  There  are  differing  practices  of 
this  point  among  Protestant  missions.  Underlying  the  practice  followed  is  the 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  marriage.  This  is  usually  undefined  and  unexpressed. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Gambia  states,  ‘  Marriage  is  a  lifelong  union  of  one  man  with  one 
woman  for  the  procreation  of  children.  A  Christian  sacramental  marriage  is  a 
marriage  contracted  between  two  baptised  persons.’ 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  man  and  woman  frequently  cohabit,  without  their  marriage 
being  completed  according  to  native  custom,  or  a  dowry  fully  paid.  If  a  child  is  born 
of  this  union,  the  man  will  then  hasten  to  consummate  his  full  marriage  arrange¬ 
ments,  so  that  the  child  may  be  his  own  (in  patrilineal  societies),  otherwise  it  would 
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belong  to  his  wife  as  an  unmarried  mother.  The  Churches  do  not  countenance  this 
type  of  trial  marriage,  but  it  happens  increasingly  when  Christian  rites,  considered 
as  more  expensive  and  more  binding,  are  insisted  upon.  Native  ministers  will  often 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  such  infringements  of  the  rules  of  the  Church. 

The  Protestant  missions  generally  accept  the  system  of  bride-wealth.  All  protest 
against  the  excessive  demands  made  by  the  family  of  the  bride.  These  charges  have 
risen  considerably  in  the  recent  inflation  of  war  and  post-war,  and  too  often  plunge 
a  man  into  heavy  debt.  It  is  remarked  that  whereas  in  origin  the  bride -wealth  was  a 
gift  and  symbol  offered  to  the  bride’s  family,  yet  its  abuse  has  virtually  changed  it 
into  purchase  of  a  wife.  Very  often  the  bridegroom  is  expected  to  pay  for  or  re¬ 
imburse  school-fees  spent  on  his  prospective  wife.  These  avaricious  demands  need 
strong  curtailment,  yet  the  process  is  complicated  by  the  pride  of  the  families 
concerned. 

Only  the  Assemblies  of  God  assert  that  they  do  not  permit  the  bride-wealth  among 
their  converts.  It  would  seem  that  this  must  limit  the  number  of  sincere  converts, 
and  that  it  is  too  drastic  a  suppression  of  something  very  deeply  enrooted  in  African 
life  and  which,  in  principle,  may  not  be  essentially  anti-Christian.  Africans  are  now 
aware  that  there  have  been  dowries  given  to  bridegrooms  in  many  European 
countries,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Church. 

It  may  be  added  that  of  the  many  tribes  in  French  West  Africa  some  practise 
patrilineal  inheritance,  notably  the  Yoruba  and  Ewe  of  Dahomey  and  Togo,  whereas 
others  have  the  matrilineal  system,  especially  the  groups  related  to  the  Akan  in  the 
southern  Ivory  Coast.  The  Mossi  of  the  upper  Ivory  Coast  are  matrilineal,  but  the 
Assemblies  of  God  missionaries  say  that  their  Christians  change  this,  and  the  father 
alone  is  responsible  for  his  own  children.  Again,  such  change  will  be  very  disruptive 
unless  introduced  carefully  and  gradually. 

Attitude  Towards  Polygamy 

The  attitude  adopted  towards  polygamy  is  of  great  importance.  Without  excep¬ 
tion  the  missions  condemn  polygamy,  and  exclude  polygamists  from  holding  official 
positions  in  the  Church.  Generally  polygamists  cannot  become  members  of  the 
Church,  but  there  is  some  difference  in  the  conception  of  membership.  In  the 
World-wide  Evangelization  Crusade  ‘  converted  pagans,  although  polygamists,  are 
regarded  as  members  ’.  And  in  the  Ewe  Church  a  polygamist  may  be  a  member  of 
the  Church,  but  not  a  communicant. 

There  is  difference,  also,  regarding  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  polygamists. 
This  is  not  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Methodist  society  generally,  but  there  are 
local  variations  and  sometimes  11  baptism  of  children  is  refused  to  polygamous 
adherents  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of  polygamy  among  Christians :  the  baptism  is 
then  deferred  until  the  child*  reaches  mature  years.  The  Paris  mission  expresses  the 
general  view  that  baptism  is  administered  to  children  of  polygamists  if  guaranteed 
by  communicants  as  godfather  and  godmother  ’.  Much  depends  upon  the  chances 
of  the  child  being  brought  up  in  a  Christian  environment.  Several  of  the  missions, 
however,  have  Baptist  opinions  and  do  not  practise  infant  baptism  or  sprinkling , 
there  may  be  a  form  of  infant  dedication,  in  which  the  children  of  polygamists  can 
be  included. 
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There  are  occasions  on  which  Christian  burial  is  refused  to  polygamous  adherents 
of  the  Church,  or  distinctions  and  degrees  of  membership  are  imposed  by  variations 
and  curtailments  in  the  ceremony.  On  the  whole,  Christian  burial  is  accorded  to 
polygamists,  if  they  are  Christian  adherents. 

Christians  who  lapse  into  polygamy  are  treated  with  varying  degrees  of  disciplinary 
action.  For  the  Anglicans,  ‘  A  priest  may  only  suspend  a  member  from  Communion 
for  a  limited  period,  and  he  must  report  the  matter  at  once  to  the  Bishop  in  writing, 
and  the  Bishop  must  be  asked  by  the  priest  to  review  the  case  when  he  next  visits 
the  district.  ...  In  the  cases  of  those  living  in  sin  absolution  will  be  refused,  and  so 
the  offender  will  be  barred  from  receiving  Holy  Communion.’  The  Methodists 
impose  a  minimum  period  of  discipline  of  three  years,  after  which  the  polygamist  may 
be  admitted  as  a  Baptized  Adherent,  while  still  retaining  his  second  wife  but  provided 
that  he  has  not  taken  any  other  wives,  but  he  may  not  receive  Communion  or  hold 
office.  Similarly,  the  other  missions  regard  such  polygamists  as  Christian  adherents 
but  non-communicants.  The  Assemblies  of  God  secretary  writes,  ‘  Any  Christian 
who  takes  a  second  wife  is  de-churched  by  the  Native  Church.  Any  one  who  drinks, 
smokes,  or  uses  obscene  language,  etc.,  is  dealt  with  and  if  the  party  is  not  repentant 
the  Native  Church,  not  the  Missionary,  openly  de-churches  the  offender.’  This 
sounds  rather  hard  on  smokers;  and  while  the  principle  of  action  by  the  Native 
Church  is  sound,  yet  most  missions  prefer  for  this  disagreeable  if  necessary  disci¬ 
plinary  action  to  be  taken  privately. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  prime  motives  for  the  persistent  grip  of  polygamy  is  the 
desire  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  family.  Statistics,  however,  are  tend¬ 
ing  to  show  that  polygamous  unions  do  not  produce  a  corresponding  increase  in 
offspring;  and  in  some  areas  monogamous  unions  are  beginning  to  demonstrate 
effectively  an  increase  in  fertility.  But  there  remains  a  sufficient  number  of  sterile 
women  or  men  to  wreck  some  attempts  at  monogamous  marriage  and  to  discourage 
others;  there  is  need  for  great  increase  in  modern  obstetrics  before  the  superiority 
of  monogamy  will  be  proved  by  increased  fertility.  Then  the  common  African  tradi¬ 
tion  prevails  that  the  husband  should  not  have  intercourse  with  his  wife  from  shortly 
before  child-birth  until  the  end  of  lactation,  which  may  last  two  or  three  years. 
Again  and  again,  when  investigating  a  lapse  into  polygamy,  I  have  found  that  the 
second  wife  was  taken  about  the  time  when  the  first  wife  was  giving  birth  to  a  child. 
It  is  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature  to  insist  that  the  majority  of  men  should 
remain  chaste  for  three  years  of  their  prime,  and  if  the  only  alternative  is  recourse  to 
prostitution  it  would  seem  that  bigamy  is  more  honourable  and  racially  useful.  It 
often  does  not  amount  to  more  than  bigamy,  and  the  two  women’s  children  are  spaced 
out  to  fit  in  with  each  other.  The  missions  need  to  give  very  definite  and  helpful 
guidance  on  the  physiology  of  sex,  too  often  neglected  through  prudery  or  ignorance. 
If  it  is  taught  that  intercourse  is  quite  harmless  during  lactation  the  objection  is 
raised  that  things  are  different  for  white  people,  if  only  because  they  have  access  to 
the  best  medicines  and  infant  foodstuffs.  The  benefits  of  early  weaning  need  to  be 
demonstrated,  but  can  be  greatly  helped  by  the  provision  of  good  tinned  milk  and 
baby  foods.  The  alternative  to  such  teaching  and  assistance  will  only  be  the  con¬ 
tinued  and  menacing  increase  of  prostitution  and  disease  alongside  of  conventional 
monogamy. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  A.  Amoo,  in  a  previous  article  in  this  series,  has  stated  that  the  wife 
usually  welcomes  a  second  mate,  to  assist  her  with  the  work,  and  increase  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  her  husband  and  herself.  But  it  may  be  said  on  the  other  side,  quite  apart 
from  missionary  prejudice,  that  women  are  often  easier  to  convince  of  the  virtues  of 
Christian  monogamy  than  are  the  men.  The  man  feels  Christian  marriage  to  be  too 
close  and  lasting  a  bond,  which  leaves  no  loophole  for  change  if  there  are  no  children, 
or  if  he  grows  dissatisfied.  The  woman  appreciates  the  value  of  a  permanent  claim 
upon  her  husband’s  affections ;  he  will  have  to  be  faithful,  and  bestow  on  her  all  his 
presents,  instead  of  turning  to  someone  else  and  neglecting  his  first  mate.  The 
question  of  sharing  housework  is  not  of  great  importance,  as  most  houses  are  so 
small,  and  there  should  soon  be  children  growing  up  to  help. 

Divorce  and  Re-marriage 

There  are  also  divergences  of  opinion  concerning  the  possibility  of  divorce  and 
re-marriage.  Generally  a  strong  principle  is  stated,  which  has  to  be  modified  some¬ 
what  in  practice.  *  The  Anglican  Church  in  this  Diocese  [Gambia]  does  not  allow 
divorce  under  any  conditions.  .  .  .  But  though  the  Church  cannot  allow  its  members 
to  get  divorced,  yet  she  recognises  that  a  legal  separation  is  sometimes  the  only 
solution  to  an  impossible  state  of  affairs,  especially  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  children 
is  at  stake.’  The  British  Methodist  Conference  made  a  standing  order  on  divorce  to 
apply  in  all  its  overseas  missions :  ‘  A  member  of  the  Church  who  is  an  innocent 
party  in  a  case  of  adultery  is  permitted  to  sue  for  divorce.’  The  secretary  of  the 
Mission  Biblique  writes,  ‘  As  a  rule  we  do  not  accept  divorce,  except  for  adultery. 
We  however  admit  that  there  may  be  exceptional  cases  where-  a  man  can  dismiss  a 
wife  married  only  according  to  native  custom  when  she,  after  years  with  him, 
refuses  to  obey  her  Christian  husband  and  remains  idolatrous  and  anti-Christian.’ 
This  latter  admission  appears  rather  dangerously  wide,  both  as  lowering  the  standing 
of  native  marriage,  and  allowing  divorce  for  other  reasons  than  adultery.  Surely 
the  apostolic  counsel  is  more  charitable :  ‘  If  any  brother  hath  an  unbelieving  wife, 
and  she  is  content  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  leave  her  ’  (1  Corinthians  vii.  12). 
At  least  the  onus  of  separation  should  be  left  upon  the  pagan  party,  and  Christians 
should  do  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  avoid  giving  grounds  for  the  charge  that 
Christianity  disrupts  African  customs. 

As  for  re-marriage,  the  Assemblies  of  God  secretary  says,  ‘  We  do  not  sanction 
divorce  at  all,  and  if  a  wife  runs  away,  or  a  husband,  and  a  reconciliation  cannot  be 
made,  the  party  must  remain  single  as  long  as  the  other  party  lives.’  This  would  be 
the  Anglican  position  also,  but  one  fears  that  this  is  too  idealistic  not  to  be  ship¬ 
wrecked  by  passionate  human  nature.  The  Methodist  rule  states  that  ‘  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  for  a  member  of  the  Church  who  is  the  innocent  party  in  an  action  in  which 
divorce  has  been  granted  to  marry  again  ’.  So  far  ‘  no  minister  is  permitted  to  solem¬ 
nise  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  guilty  party  ’;  but  this  is  under  reconsideration,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  provision  will  be  made  for  the  case  of  a  guilty  party  who  repents. 

Some  of  the  missions  state  that  they  have  never  yet  had  any  such  cases,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  no  worked-out  policy.  One  assumes  that  all  societies  would  apply  the  same 
rules  to  women,  and  allow  or  refuse  them  divorce  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  even 
if  this  does  not  fully  correspond  to  African  law.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
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clear  reference  to  African  divorce  laws,  or  statements  concerning  the  refunding  of 
bride- wealth ;  it  is  left  to  rule  of  thumb.  Neither  have  we  discovered  any  attempt  at 
investigating  African  laws  of  affinity  and  comparing  them  with  European  usage. 
One  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  there  is  room  for  much  closer  study  and 
co-ordination,  wherever  possible,  of  the  best  features  of  African  and  Christian 
legislation  and  custom.  Most  of  the  missions  in  this  area  would  profit  by  giving 
greater  attention  to  anthropology. 

The  Role  of  Education 

One  great  means  of  raising  the  standards  of  marriage  and  morality  is  through  the 
schools.  But  Protestant  missions  in  French  territory  have  been  greatly  handicapped 
in  their  educational  efforts,  when  compared  with  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  missions 
in  British  territory.  There  are  some  150,000  pupils  in  government  and  non-govern¬ 
ment  schools  in  French  West  Africa.  Most  education  is  in  governmental  hands; 
missions  received  no  financial  grants  whatever  for  education  (except  in  mandated 
Togoland)  until  a  year  or  two  before  the  war.  All  education  must  be  in  French;  the 
only  vernacular  teaching  is  in  the  small  and  very  restricted  catechism  schools,  and 
these  latter  are  likely  to  be  even  more  confined  by  recent  legislation.  No  Europeans 
can  teach  in  schools  without  possessing  French  diplomas ;  Africans  can  only  obtain 
such  diplomas  allowing  them  to  direct  schools  through  examinations  after  years  of 
study  in  a  government  school  which  binds  them  to  government  service.  Hence 
nearly  all  English  and  American  missionaries  are  debarred  from  school-teaching, 
and  recruitment  from  France  and  Switzerland  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Things  are 
easier  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  have  more  schools. 

In  these  circumstances  there  have  been  very  few  girls’  schools,  where  girls  can  be 
taught  practical  and  domestic  truths.  The  Anglicans  have  recently  been  forced  to 
close  their  last  school.  The  Mission  Biblique  has  one  school  on  the  Ivory  Coast. 
The  other  northern  missions  have  none.  The  best  establishments  are  two  Methodist 
girls’  schools  in  Dahomey  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  one  under  the  Paris  Society  in 
Togo.  Domestic  science  is  taught  in  these  schools.  Unfortunately  the  parents  too 
often  appear  to  think  only  of  the  leaving  examinations,  which  will  give  entry  to  an 
office,  or  ensure  a  lucrative  marriage.  Not,  of  course,  that  we  would  discourage 
women  from  engaging  in  useful  work  that  will  keep  idle  hands  from  mischief.  It  is 
true  that  some  Europeans  seem  to  inculcate  notions  of  housepride  to  an  excessive 
degree,  and  need  to  revise  their  ideas  of  a  woman’s  vocation.  But  there  is  a  danger 
of  education  being  too  intellectualist,  and  not  devoting  sufficient  time  to  practical, 

domestic,  and  sexual  education,  and  Africans  do  not  always  realize  the  necessity  for 
this  applied  teaching. 

Suggestions  for  Reform 

When  one  comes  to  suggestions  for  improving  the  status  of  marriage,  it  is  interest- 
^g  to  note  how  the  various  Churches  seem  to  pin  their  faith  to  civil  marriage  by 
European  methods.  The  secretary  of  the  Mission  Biblique  on  the  Ivory  Coast  says 
In  our  area  I  think  the  Government  could  issue  a  law  fixing  the  maximum  to  be 
paid  for  a  dowry  (this  maximum  should  be  much  lower  than  it  is  now),  to  begin  with. 
Then,  later  on,  when  all  the  natives  of  this  country  have  the  status  of  citizens  (etat 
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civil),  another  law  will  suppress  the  paying  of  dowry.  All  marriages  will  then  be 
registered.  Our  natives  here  will  soon  receive  citizenship,  and  the  way  is  open  for 
changing  the  marriage  customs.’  Others  say  much  the  same :  ‘  While  we  do  not 
try  to  europeanize  them  in  any  way,  we  do  not  feel  that  for  Christians  to  have  a 
French  civil  marriage  is  europeamzing  them  too  much.  It  is  very  needful  for 
the  native  ministry,  as  the  officials  do  not  recognize  a  Church  marriage  without  the 
civil  one.’ 

Obviously  much  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  Despite  certain 
modifications  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  enlargement  of  the  categories  of  voters 
for  the  metropolitan  parliament  during  the  war  to  include  both  evokes  and  as  similes, 
and  the  more  recent  creation  of  the  Union  Frangaise  of  which  the  implications  are  not 
yet  fully  clear,  yet  French  colonial  policy  stands  by  the  traditional  aim  of  leading 
all  its  subjects  up  to  citizenship  of  France.  Occasionally  one  hears  admiration 
expressed  of  the  best  features  in  the  British  system  of  indirect  rule,  involving  as  it 
does  a  much  smaller  staff  of  European  officials,  and  demanding  from  them  usually  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  native  languages  and  customs  than  is  possible  under  the 
French  system.  Yet  the  constant  implication  of  French  theory  seems  to  be  the 
eventual  supersession  of  African  culture,  law,  and  even  language.  The  colonies 
will  become  greater  France,  and  inherit  European  culture,  but  lose  their  own.  The 
late  colonial  minister,  M.  Pleven,  said  that  the  aim  now  is  to  transform  the  French 
African  into  an  African  Frenchman. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  more  difficult  to  persuade  the  Government  to  raise 
and  reinforce  the  legality  of  marriage  according  to  African  custom,  and  to  have  these 
marriages  registered.  It  is  obviously  much  easier  to  insist  on  a  French  civil  marriage. 
Yet  this  would  apparently  assume  that  evokes  and  Christians  will  continue  to  form 
only  a  tiny  minority  of  the  population.  But  in  the  coastal  regions  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  Christians  already  form  the  majority  of  the  population;  and  in  Dahomey, 
Togo,  Senegal,  and  Guinea,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  together  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  minority  in  the  coastal  areas. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  Churches  should  press  either  for  a  recognition  of 
their  own  forms  of  marriage,  which,  however,  would  be  against  French  practice,  or 
preferably  should  seek  for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  native  authorities.  French 
European  authorities  are  already  overburdened  with  revenue  and  legal  matters.  To 
demand  the  registration  of  all  monogamous  customary  marriages  would  involve 
much  additional  clerical  work;  but  in  many  areas  the  native  chiefs  are  now  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  be  able  to  undertake  this  registration.  Enlarged  Native  Tribunals 
could  deal  with  cases  of  divorce,  instead  of  referring  them  to  European  courts,  and 
with  disputes  over  dowry. 

French  governmental  authorities  and  churches  may  well  profit  from  the  mistakes 
made  in  imposing  a  Marriage  Ordinance  too  hastily,  based  purely  upon  European 
conceptions.  These  have  been  pointed  out  in  earlier  articles  in  this  series,  and 
Mr.  Amoo  has  urged  that  in  the  Gold  Coast  ‘  the  Afro-European  forms  of  marriage 
should  be  abolished  and  the  Akan  form  only,  which  is  legal,  should  be  practised. 
This  would  in  no  way  prevent  those  desiring  full  Church  membership  from  asking 
for  the  “  blessing  of  marriage  ”,  a  custom  which  is  indeed  recommended  by  some 
Churches.’ 
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If  French  authorities  would  consent  to  register  monogamous  marriage  according 
to  African  custom,  as  an  interim  measure  at  least,  until  some  distant  date  when  the 
whole  standard  of  life  has  been  raised  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  full  introduction 
of  European  marriage  laws,  then  considerable  prestige  would  be  gained  for  the  ideal 
of  monogamy.  Signs  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  that  French  policy  is  veering  away 
from  a  previous  tendency  to  favour  Islam;  the  political  dangers  of  Islam  have 
become  apparent  in  north  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  Near  East.  There  is  a  better  chance 
now  for  support  of  Christian  ideals  in  tropical  Africa.  A  Christian  Africa  would  be 
more  closely  attached  to  Europe  than  would  a  Muhammadan.  The  superiority  of 
monogamy  over  polygamy  would  be  reinforced  by  the  registration  of  all  monogamous 
marriages. 

There  would  remain  those  Africans  who  live  in  towns,  away  from  family  tradi¬ 
tions,  or  who  wish  to  adopt  European  modes  of  life.  There  are  fewer  large  towns  and 
industrial  and  mining  centres  in  French  West  Africa  than  in  British.  This  is  not 
altogether  a  bad  thing,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  genius  is  less  industrial  and  dis¬ 
ruptive  than  the  British,  and  so  more  suited  in  that  respect  to  African  agricultural  life. 
But  in  the  Senegalese  towns,  and  places  like  Abidjan  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  Africans 
have  moved  right  away  from  the  scope  of  their  ancestral  customs  and  sanctions. 
Here  there  could  be  available  a  form  of  marriage  identical  with  that  used  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  It  should  be  optional,  and  should  carry  the  same  obligations  as  European 
law:  monogamy,  with  penalties  to  prevent  bigamy,  and  the  same  divorce  laws  as 
obtain  in  France.  The  Church  would  give  her  blessing  to  all  registered  marriages, 
whether  by  native  or  European  law,  and  thereby  uphold  their  monogamous  character, 
and  contribute  more  effectively  towards  the  raising  of  African  custom  to  the  Christian 
ideal. 

These  lines  of  advance,  if  followed  out,  would  help  towards  the  closer  co-operation 
of  the  European  colonizing  powers  in  tropical  Africa,  not  only  French  and  British 
but  also  Belgian.  For  in  the  Belgian  Congo  a  new  ordinance  now  proposes  to 
legalize  customary  monogamous  marriages.  I  suggest  that  the  most  fruitful  step 
would  be  for  governmental  and  missionary  authorities  in  French  West  Africa  and 
Equatorial  Africa  to  press  for  the  adoption  of  similar  legislation  in  their  territory, 
and  obtain  the  registration  of  all  monogamous  marriages,  both  those  contracted 
under  native  custom  and  those  enacted  by  a  European  administrator.  The  amount  of 
bride-wealth  needs  restriction,  but  the  practice  is  hardly  yet  ripe  for  abolition. 
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THE  outbreak  of  war  shortly  after  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute’s  Executive 
Council  in  1939  inevitably  curtailed  the  Institute’s  activities  and  threatened  its 
very  existence.  As  most  members  know,  however,  the  Institute  was  maintained  in 
being,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Hanns  Vischer,  and  its  international  character 
was  preserved  by  contacts  with  representatives  of  allied  governments  in  London,  and 
by  correspondence  and  consultation  with  institutions  and  individuals  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Meetings  of  the  Bureau  (British  members  of  the  Executive 
Council)  were  resumed  in  April  1944  and  the  staff  of  the  London  office  was  re¬ 
organized  and  expanded  to  meet  the  new  demands  and  opportunities  which  were 
developing  even  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  no  time  was  lost  in  re-establishing  relations  with 
members  and  organizations  in  France  and  Belgium  and,  shortly  afterwards,  with 
Sweden,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  Collaboration  with  the  French  African  terri¬ 
tories  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  which  had  continued  during  the  war,  was  greatly 
facilitated  and  a  notable  increase  in  public  interest  in  African  questions  showed 
clearly  that  the  sphere  of  the  Institute’s  activities  and  its  opportunities  for  useful 
work  were  likely  to  expand  rapidly. 

The  Bureau  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
should  be  called  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Institute’s  affairs  during  the  period  since  1939  might  be  reviewed,  and  a  new  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  appointed.  Plans  for  the  calling  of  such  a  meeting  were  therefore  dis¬ 
cussed  early  in  1946.  It  was  felt  to  be  desirable  that  on  this  occasion  invitations 
should  be  sent  not  only  to  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  but  also  to  those 
organizations  which  were  represented  on  the  Governing  Body,  to  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  metropolitan  and  African  governments,  to  members  of  the  Institute’s 
advisory  committees,  and  to  other  experts  in  the  African  field  who  had  been  closely 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  Institute  during  recent  years.  A  date  was  therefore 
fixed  after  consultation  with  the  various  organizations  involved,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  invitations  were  sent  out. 

If  an  unofficial  account  of  these  meetings  were  to  be  written  much  could  be  said 
about  the  difficulties  of  assembling  an  international  gathering  in  London  at  the 
present  time,  of  securing  hotel  accommodation,  travelling  facilities,  and  meals,  of 
changes  of  plan  and  addresses,  of  delegates  who  lost  their  way  or  their  invitations 
or  missed  their  trains  j  of  letters  which  failed  to  arrive  and  important  persons  who 
appeared  to  have  no  local  habitation.  All  this,  however,  took  place  behind  the  scenes 
and,  we  hope,  was  effectively  concealed.  In  truth,  all  such  trivial  difficulties  were 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  very  real  pleasure  which  the  Institute’s  staff  and  officers 
experienced  in  welcoming  their  distinguished  guests. 
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Meetings  of  the  Executive  Council 

Three  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  took  place  during  the  Conference.  At 
the  first,  on  Wednesday,  2  July,  the  existing  Executive  Council  met  at  the  Institute 
and  received  the  Director’s  report  of  activities  since  1939.  A  financial  statement  was 
presented  by  the  Honorary  Treasurer.  The  appointments  of  Professor  Daryll  Forde 
as  Director,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Wyatt  as  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Smith  as  Editor  of  Africa 
were  confirmed.  The  Chairman,  Lord  Hailey,  then  informed  the  meeting  that, 
though  he  had  consented  to  undertake  the  office  of  Chairman  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Lugard,  he  had  done  so  on  the  explicit  understanding  that  a  younger  man 
and  one  able  to  give  more  time  to  the  Institute’s  affairs  should  be  appointed  as  soon 
as  possible.  An  eminently  suitable  successor  was  now  available  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Rennell  of  Rodd,  whose  qualifications  and  experience  both  in  Europe  and 
Africa  made  him  well  fitted  for  the  position.  Lord  Rennell  had  indicated  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  take  office.  Lord  Hailey  therefore  tendered  his  resignation  and 
proposed  the  appointment  of  Lord  Rennell  as  Chairman.  The  meeting  expressed 
its  appreciation  of  Lord  Hailey’s  most  valuable  services,  carried  unanimously  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  he  should  become  a  life  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  elected 
Lord  Rennell  in  his  place.  Lord  Hailey  then  proposed  an  amendment  to  rule  6a  of  the 
Constitution  which  would  permit  the  membership  of  the  Council  to  be  increased  to 
twenty- two  persons  excluding  officers,  in  order  to  include  members  from  countries 
not  at  present  represented.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to,  subject  to  its  ratification  by 
the  Governing  Body.  An  amendment  to  rule  6b,  whereby  the  Governing  Body 
should  be  enabled  to  ratify  the  proposals  of  the  Executive  Council  without  the 
statutory  delay  of  six  months,  was  proposed  from  the  Chair  and  approved.  The 
appointment  of  two  Consultative  Directors,  one  resident  in  France  and  one  in 
Belgium,  was  then  considered  and  approved,  and  nominations  for  the  new  Executive 
Council  were  discussed. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  on  Thursday,  3  July,  the  new 
Chairman,  Lord  Rennell,  was  present  and  was  introduced  to  members  of  the  Council. 
Nominations  for  the  new  Executive  Council  were  further  considered  and  twenty-two 
names  were  agreed  on.  The  appointments  of  Professor  E.  de  Jonghe  and  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  M.  Griaule  as  Consultative  Directors  in  Belgium  and  France  respectively  were 
also  approved.  A  meeting  of  representatives  of  organizations  constituting  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Friday,  4  July,  at  which  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  appointments  of  the  Consultative  Directors 
and  of  the  Executive  Council  were  ratified.  The  newly  appointed  Executive  Council 
then  held  a  short  meeting,  at  which  Lord  Hailey,  who  was  in  the  chair,  welcomed 
the  new  members.  Votes  of  thanks  to  retiring  members  were  passed,  and  the  date  of 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  was  provisionally  fixed  for  April  1948.  A  resolution 
forwarded  from  the  meeting  of  linguists,  held  earlier  that  day,  to  the  effect  that 
informal  meetings  of  linguistic  and  other  experts  of  different  nations  should  take 
place  frequently  and  regularly  was  recorded. 

Reception  by  the  British  Government 

The  Conference  proper  opened  with  a  reception  given  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  afternoon  of  2  July  to  members  and  guests  of  the  Institute.  The  recep- 
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tion  was  held  at  Lancaster  House,  St.  James’s  Palace,  and  the  guests  were  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  After  the  reception  an  informal  dinner 
took  place  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  when  a  short  speech  of  welcome  to 
the  guests  was  made  by  Lord  Hailey,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
expressed,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  his  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  Conference  and  for  the  work  which  the  Institute  and  its  associated  organizations 
were  doing.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  the  studies  and  researches  on  which  such 
organizations  were  engaged,  and  their  value  for  those  concerned  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  colonial  territories. 

These  two  social  gatherings  enabled  members  of  the  Conference  to  renew  former 
contacts  and  make  new  acquaintances,  and  were  most  effective  in  establishing  an 
atmosphere  of  cordial  fellowship  and  understanding  which  was  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  two  days  of  concentrated  study  and  discussion  which  followed. 

General  Meetings 

On  Thursday,  3  July,  the  Conference  assembled  at  10  a.m.  at  the  School  of  Oriental 
and  African  Studies.  By  the  courtesy  of  its  Principal  and  Governing  Body  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  School  was  extended  to  the  Institute  on  this  occasion,  and  a  lecture 
hall,  committee  room,  and  luncheon  room  were  put  at  its  disposal  for  the  two  days 
of  the  Conference.  These  spacious  and  cheerful  surroundings  contributed  greatly  to 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  meetings,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Institute  are  offered  to  the  Governing  Body  and  Staff  of  the  School  for  yet 
another  instance  of  the  friendship  and  co-operation  which  has  existed  between  the 
two  bodies  since  the  first  days  of  the  Institute. 

African  Studies  in  Europe ,  Africa ,  and  the  United  States  of  America 

The  subject  under  discussion  at  the  two  sessions  held  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
of  3  July  was  ‘  Recent  progress  and  future  possibilities  in  African  ethnographic  and 
linguistic  research  ’.  Reports  were  read  by :  Monsieur  Leiris,  Monsieur  Richard- 
Molard,  Professor  M.  Griaule,  Professor  Ed.  de  Jonghe,  Professor  S.  Hofstra,  Pro¬ 
fessor  V.  Grottanelii,  Professor  G.  Lindblom,  Professor  A.  Mendes  Correia,  Sir 
George  Tomlinson,  Dr.  A.  I.  Richards,  Mr.  G.  Letele,  Mr.  G.  Janson-Smith,  Pro¬ 
fessor  D.  Forde,  and  Professor  M.  J.  Herskovits. 

The  reports  contained  a  great  deal  of  information,  much  of  it  of  extreme  interest ; 
the  general  picture  was  of  widespread  concern  with  African  studies,  of  considerable 
activity  and  solid  achievement,  and  of  almost  unlimited  scope  for  further  work.  An 
impressive  account  was  given  by  the  French  speakers  of  the  numerous  organizations 
concerned  with  colonial  studies  in  France,  of  the  research  institutes  in  African  terri¬ 
tories,  originating  in  the  foundation  of  the  Institut  Fra^ais  d’ Afrique  Noire  at  Dakar, 
and  now  being  established  in  numerous  centres  in  French  West  Africa  and  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  of  field  researches  covering  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Pro¬ 
fessor  de  Jonghe  outlined  a  comprehensive  plan  of  ethnographic  research  and 
documentation  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Institut  Royal  Colonial  Beige  for  the  Belgian 
Congo,  Professor  Lindblom  spoke  of  linguistic  studies  and  translations  carried  out 
by  Swedish  missions  in  Africa,  and  of  work  on  African  religions  and  cultures,  Profes¬ 
sor  Grottanelii  described  how  ethnological  and  linguistic  researches  might  complement 
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and  assist  each  other  in  areas  in  North-East  Africa  where  both  the  linguistic  and 
the  ethnic  situations  were  confused  and  inadequately  explored.'- The  co-ordination 
of  colonial  studies  and  research  in  Portugal  was  described  by  Professor  Mendes 
Correia,  who  had  himself  recently  directed  a  research  expedition  in  Portuguese 
Guinea.  Professor  Hofstra  spoke  of  the  recent  growth  of  interest  in  ethnography 
and  in  African  studies  in  Holland.  Dr.  Audrey  Richards  read  a  comprehensive 
account,  including  information  supplied  by  Professors  Doke,  Schapera,  and  Wilson, 
of  work  being  carried  out  by  universities  and  research  institutes  in  South,  Central, 
and  East  Africa.  She  pointed  out  that  the  work  done  in  South  Africa  has  been 
characterized  by  its  bearing  on  practical  problems  of  native  administration  and  by 
the  collaboration  of  anthropologists  with  other  scientists.  Mr.  Letele  of  Fort  Hare 
spoke  of  the  contribution  made  by  Africans  to  linguistic  research.  A  paper  by 
Professor  Herskovits,  who  was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present,  was  read  by 
Professor  Forde;  the  paper  gave  an  account  of  the  progress  of  African  studies  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  included  suggestions  for  the  further  stimulation  of 
such  studies.  Mr.  Janson  Smith,  of  the  southern  Sudan  education  service,  struck  a 
somewhat  lighter  note  in  describing  the  efforts  made  by  administrative  officers  to 
implement — and  understand — the  pronouncements  of  the  linguistic  experts.  An 
account  of  the  numerous  field  research  projects  of  different  types  recently  carried 
out  in  British  West  Africa  was  given  by  Professor  Forde,  Director  of  the  Institute, 
and  Sir  George  Tomlinson  spoke  of  the  progress  and  development  of  African  Studies 
in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  reference  to  recent  government  action  regarding 
colonial  territories. 

Summaries  of  all  these  papers  have  been  prepared  and  a  limited  supply  is  available 
on  application  to  the  Institute. 

Address  by  Lord  Hailey 

On  the  evening  of  3  July  Lord  Hailey  addressed  the  members  of  the  Conference 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Institute  of  Education,  London  University.  This  meeting  was 
open  to  any  members  of  the  Institute  and  their  friends  who  cared  to  attend.  Lord 
Hailey’s  address,  which  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  number,  was  followed  by 
a  short  exhibition  of  films  lent  by  the  Colonial  Film  Unit  and  the  Central  Film 
Library,  and  showing  aspects  of  life  in  a  Gold  Coast  village,  incidents  of  the  annual 
migration  in  Barotseland,  agricultural  development  in  Kenya,  and  greeting  given  by 
Basuto  chiefs  and  warriors  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England.  An  unpremeditated 
touch  of  humour  was  provided  at  one  point  by  the  misplacing  of  the  sound  track. 

Meetings  for  Discussion  of  Linguistic  and  Anthropological  Topics 

On  Friday  morning,  4  July,  the  Conference  divided  into  two  sections.  One,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Ida  Ward,  devoted  itself  to  a  discussion  of  problems  of 
linguistic  research,  particularly  those  arising  in  connexion  with  the  Handbook  of 
African  Languages  which  the  Institute  has  in  preparation.  Dr.  Meeussen,  Secretary 
of  the  ‘  Kongo-Overzee  ’  group,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  outlined  suggestions  for 
securing  international  collaboration  in  the  Handbook.  He  advocated  the  preparation 
of  a  standard  map  to  be  used  in  all  publications,  the  adoption  by  all  colonial  govern¬ 
ments  of  a  standard  orthography,  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  bibliographies, 
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and  the  use  of  sound-recording  apparatus.  Dr.  Tucker,  of  the  School  of  Oriental  and 
African  Studies,  read  a  paper  describing  the  adventures  of  a  linguistic  expert  engaged 
in  disentangling  linguistic  problems  in  the  field.  He  discussed  various  methods  of 
approach  and  possible  means  of  solving  problems  of  orthography,  which  were  apt 
to  become  banners  of  sectarian  or  national  strife. 

A  lively  discussion  took  place  at  this  meeting,  in  the  course  of  which  the  necessity 
for  international  collaboration  in  linguistic  research  was  stressed  by  several  speakers, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  urging  that  informal  meetings  of  experts  on  an  inter¬ 
national  basis  should  be  held  at  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  maintain  and  enlarge 
the  contacts  established  at  the  present  meeting. 

In  the  ethnological  section  Professor  Radcliffe  Brown  took  the  Chair  and  a  paper 
was  read  by  Professor  M.  Griaule,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  des  Africanistes  and 
Professor  of  Ethnology  in  the  University  of  Paris.  M.  Griaule  described  some  results 
of  the  recent  research  expeditions  in  the  Boucle  du  Niger  undertaken  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  by  a  team  which  included  several  ethnologists  and  a  linguist.  It  was  now  possible 
to  give  a  very  complete  account  of  the  ritual  practices  of  the  Dogon  and  the  Bambara 
tribes,  and  of  the  religious  philosophy  which  underlay  them.  Intensive  and  extensive 
studies  had  revealed  a  coherent  cosmogony  and  metaphysic  which  challenged  com¬ 
parison  with  the  religious  systems  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Asiatic  civilizations. 

This  stimulating  paper  provoked  considerable  discussion.  It  was  followed  by  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  M.  Fortes,  Reader  in  Social  Anthropology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  who  spoke  of  the  greatly  increased  interest  in  anthropological  studies  and 
their  bearing  on  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  He  pointed  out  the  dangers  of 
this  situation  in  that  the  importance  of  a  strictly  scientific  aim  and  a  sound  theoretical 
foundation  might  be  overlooked.  He  referred  to  the  valuable  pioneer  work  done  by 
the  Institute  and  suggested  that  many  lessons  might  be  learnt  from  its  experience. 
He  concluded  that  the  need  for  such  an  independent  organization  to  serve  as  a  centre 
for  international  co-operation  in  research  and  publication  on  a  scientific  level  was 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Visit  to  the  British  Museum 

In  the  afternoon  of  4  July  Mr.  H.  Braunholtz,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Ethnography,  conducted  a  number  of  guests  round  the  ethnographic  collections  of 
the  British  Museum.  Although  these  collections  are  not  yet  completely  restored 
after  their  war-time  concealment,  very  many  objects  of  considerable  interest  were 
displayed  and  the  value  of  the  collections  and  the  courtesy  and  expert  knowledge  of 
their  Keeper  were  equally  appreciated. 

Conclusion 

Any  assessment  of  the  total  effect  or  the  possible  results  of  a  Conference  ?uch  as 
this  could  be  made  more  successfully  by  those  who  were  able  to  participate  in  academic 
calm  and  detachment,  without  responsibility  for  details  of  organization.  Nevertheless 
it  is  possible  to  give  some  impression  of  the  Conference  as  a  -whole.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  reports  and  papers  contained  very  much  which  was  valuable  and  of 
the  highest  interest,  but  even  more  valuable  were  the  informal  discussions  at  which 
workers  from  widely  different  areas  were  able  to  compare  their  problems  and  clarify 
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their  aims;  most  valuable  of  all,  perhaps,  were  the  personal  contacts  between  scholars 
and  students  from  many  different  countries  and  also  between  the  experts  and  those 
who  have  to  translate  the  findings  of  the  experts  into  practical  policies.  After  the 
severing  of  contacts  during  the  war,  such  a  gathering,  and  the  notable  spirit  of 
cordiality  and  co-operation  which  informed  it,  provided  refreshment  of  spirit  to 
many  of  those  present.  A  number  of  guests  who  had  never  visited  London  before, 
and  some  of  those  whose  former  visits  had  taken  place  in  more  lavish  times,  found 
even  in  the  rigorous  circumstances  of  fife  to-day  much  enjoyment  and  much  en¬ 
couragement. 

B.  E.  Wyatt 
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THE  VOICE  OF  AFRICA 

A  BEMBA  POEM  BY  I.  BRAIM  NKONDE 

THE  translation  is  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Guthrie  of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African 
Studies,  University  of  London,  who  says :  ‘  It  is  rather  free ;  I  have  not  tried  to 
do  more  than  achieve  a  certain  amount  of  poetic  rhythm  and  diction.’  The  author 
is  from  Northern  Rhodesia,  studying  at  the  School  with  a  scholarship  given  by  the 
British  Government. 


ICI  CLALO 

icialo  rjga  ciakukaana  uicisuula  nauku- 
cipata, 

uicituka  nakalimo  ukuciponta  naukuci- 
tuka. 

nampo  qga  ciakusumina  ucipaale  rjgailyo 
cikutukile. 

uicifuisa  qga  cialula,  nailyo  bukali-bukali 
uiciseela, 

paantu  eefyo  uwuciensia  aacileggele,  naco 
nimunsita 

cicita,  qgaifyo  umuntu  insita  alalia  nauku- 
sendama. 

qga  naani  uwutiila  aaya  mukunua  aalaa- 
ponta  ifisabo. 

icialo  tucipasianie  naakanya,  leelo  mumi- 
aka  ciape; 

mubunya  buaciko  eemubukulu  naubu- 
panda. 

icialo  ciaba  nautubantu  naabantu  naifi- 
bantu. 

akamuntu  qga  kaakutugka  uesie  ukuyi- 
sosia ; 

naabantu  qga  baakuwuela,  uiyimia  qkopio 
neelyo  ifipeeya; 

naifibantu  qga  fiakusosia  filagge  iciine 
cieka, 

gga  fiafulua  uifipasiania,  buekesia-po  uku- 
filaqga  iciine, 

fileesuka  fimo  fiiminiine  apo  uli  nauku- 
kuumfua. 

pannuma  elyo  ubuelele  kutubantu  naku- 
bantu, 

naifibantu  fialaakubuula  kuisiui  liobe 
lionse. 

sinigkisia  umo  uiminiine  naabaiggi  baalaa- 
kukogka. 


THIS  IS  THE  LAND 

The  land — if  it  rejects  thee  hate  it  not,  despise  it  not, 

Abuse  it  not,  nor  ever  scorn  it  with  a  curse. 

And  if  maybe  it  treats  thee  well,  then  bless  it,  just  as 
when  it  curses  thee. 

Spit  not  at  it  if  it  turn  against  thee,  nor  snarl  if  there  is 
fierceness, 

For  that  is  how  its  maker  framed  it,  and  so  through  all 
its  seasons 

Does  it  move;  just  as  a  man  by  time  does  eat  and  sleep. 

And  who  will,  as  he  goes  to  eat,  regard  the  very  food 
with  scorn? 

The  land  we  liken  to  a  babe,  but  yet  in  years  it  is  of  old. 

Its  infancy  is  in  its  age  and  in  its  noble  honour. 


The  land  has  people :  the  small,  the  common,  and  the 
great. 

If  then  a  small  one  should  incite  thee,  do  thou  en¬ 
deavour  to  restrain  thyself; 

And  if  the  common  folk  should  boo  thee,  then  not  a 
flicker  nor  a  shrug. 

But  if  the  great  should  speak  to  thee,  then  show  them 
truth  alone. 

Yet  imitate  them  not  if  they  should  rage,  but  show 
them  truth  again. 

Then  some  may  even  stand  beside  thee  and  deign  to 
give  thee  ear. 

’Tis  after  that  thou  shalt  turn  back  toward  the  small 
and  common  folk, 

And  so  the  great  shall  take  thee  at  thine  every  word. 

Make  clear  how  thou  dost  stand  and  many  thus  shall 
follow  thee. 


insita  nigkondo  muliyiue  nayine  namuli- 
fionse. 

iue  insita  ialikupitilila  mumusarjgo 
namumiendele, 

ine  nsiakose-mo,  kano  umbi  anjeba  buino 
naicialo, 

fionse  fikoqka  insita  iaciko  ggailiinso. 


Time  is  a  war  for  thee  and  me,  and  in  the  midst  of 
everything. 

For  thee  time  passes  by  in  habit  and  in  way  of  life. 

But  never  could  I  bear  this  except  another  showed  me 
from  the  land. 

For  all  things  follow  in  its  seasons  like  the  roving  of 
an  eye. 
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gga  iaya  tayiayisiba  kubuela  nnuma, 
neelyo  uluse  ii  I 

kumukoloci,  ilyo  naali  umulumendo 
neelyo  umukasiana, 

abalaasitinta  insiku  cinnuma  nga  naabaa- 
fua-ko, 

neelyo  nakalia;  nifino  fiine  tuleeya 
kuntansi. 

ici  cialo:  uwuayisiba  ubuafia  buaciko 
aalisiuka. 


If  they  are  past  then  they  have  no  return,  and  pity  there 
is  none. 

To  the  aged  there  come  thoughts :  When  I  was  youth 
or  maid, 

Had  they  held  back  the  days,  I  would  have  lent  a 
helping  hand. 

But  thus  it  could  not  be;  and  so  still  on  ahead  we  go. 

This  is  the  land:  how  happy  he  who  of  its  hardness 
shall  have  learnt. 


THE  VERNACULAR  ESSAY  COMPETITION 

Some  regret  has  been  expressed  by  correspondents  that  short  essays  were  substituted  for 
the  longer  works  which  were  entered  in  previous  competitions.  It  has  now  been  decided 
that  competitions  shall  be  held  in  alternate  years  for  long  and  short  essays.  For  the  next 
two  awards  they  will  be  as  follows : 

(?)  'in  1948,  short  essays  in  Temne,  Ewe,  Lingala,  Acholi; 

(b)  in  1949,  longer  essays  in  Wolof  or  Mandingo,  Yao,  Tswana. 

Conditions  of  entry: 

i.  Short  essays  should  be  limited  to  3,000—8,000  words  (300-500  typed  lines). 

Cong  essays  should  be  not  less  than  1 5,000  and  not  more  than  50,000  words  (1,500-4,000 
typed  lines). 

ii.  Scripts  should  be  neatly  written  or  typed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  the  title  of  the 

essay  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  should  be  given  on  a  separate  sheet. 

iii.  While  the  Institute  cannot,  under  present  conditions,  undertake  to  publish  essays  in 

England,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  assist  publication  of  those  considered  suitable. 

iv.  Prizes:  For  the  longer  essays,  a  prize  of  £5  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  in  each 

language.  For  the  shorter  essays,  a  prize  of  £2  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  in 
each  language.  Other  prizes  of  smaller  value  may  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judges. 

v.  The  decisions  of  the  judges,  after  confirmation  by  the  Linguistic  Advisory  Committee, 

are  final. 

vi.  Essays  should  be  addressed  to: 

The  Secretary, 

International  African  Institute, 

17  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W.  1. 

Short  essays  should  be  posted  not  later  than  31  December  1948;  longer  essays  by 

31  December  1949. 
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Notes  and  News 

Meetings  of  the  Institute 

The  gatherings  reported  elsewhere  in  this  number  were  an  unqualified  success.  The  con¬ 
course  of  members  who  had  been  separated  for  many  years,  the  renewal  of  old  and  the 
formation  of  new  friendships,  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  The  most  pleasing  feature 
was  the  enlargement  of  the  Executive  Council  to  include,  for  the  first  time,  Africanists  of 
South  Africa,  Portugal,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  bring  in  Africans — a  defect  that  should  be  remedied  at 
the  first  opportunity.  It  is  sad  to  part  from  old  colleagues.  In  particular  it  was  with  no 
common  regret  that  we  learned  of  the  inability  of  the  Rev.  Father  Dubois,  who  from  the 
beginning  has  represented  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  on  the  Council,  to  continue  his 
service.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  African  affairs  and  his  aptitude  for  persuasive  exposition 
always  evoked  his  colleagues’  admiration,  while  his  suavity,  his  tact,  his  courtesy  and  good 
humour  endeared  him  to  them.  We  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  his  letter  to  the 
Director : 

‘  C’est  avec  le  plus  grand  regret,  croyez-le  bien,  que  je  me  vois  contraint,  par  l’age  et  ses 
faiblesses,  a  renoncer  a  un  travail  qui  m’etait  cher  a  tant  de  titres,  ainsi  qu’a  des  relations 
personnelles,  dont  j’ai  tellement  apprecie.  .  .  .  Permettez-moi  aujourd’hui  de  vous  redire  un 
profond  merci,  specialement  a  mes  collegues  tres  chers  de  1’ancien  Conseil,  que  j’ai  connus 
plus  directement.  ...  Je  me  tiens  pour  toujours  des  votres  sinon  par  une  collaboration 
active,  du  moins  par  l’interet  qui  je  compte  bien  porter  jusqu’au  bout  a  l’oeuvre  si  belle  et 
si  grande  de  l’lnstitut,  toute  consacree  au  bien  de  notre  chere  Afrique.  Je  demande  de  tout 
coeur  a  la  Providence  de  benir  vos  efforts  et  de  leur  donner  efficacite  pleine  et  croissante.’ 

Of  the  members  of  the  first  Executive  Council,  appointed  in  1925,  only  General  de 
Rendinger  remains  on  the  new  Council. 

The  Chairman 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Hailey,  though  expected  since  he  had  undertaken  the  office 
temporarily,  was  none  the  less  a  blow  to  members  of  the  Council.  The  Institute  was 
fortunate  in  having  his  capable  leadership  during  a  difficult  period:  it  owes  him  more  than 
we  can  express.  Happily  he  will  remain  with  us  as  a  permanent  member  of  Council.  He 
is  at  present  on  a  tour  of  about  six  months  through  the  British  East,  Central,  and  West 
African  territories  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  system  of  native  administration  and  the 
part  played  therein  by  native  authorities. 

We  welcome  as  his  successor  Lord  Rennell  of  Rodd,  who  will  bring  to  the  Institute  the 
fruits  of  very  wide  administrative  experience.  Son  of  a  former  British  ambassador  in  Italy, 
he  was  born  in  1895,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  made  a  name  for 
himself  when,  still  in  his  twenties,  he  carried  out  explorations  in  the  southern  Sudan  and 
wrote  that  fascinating  narrative,  People  of  the  Veil.  This  exploit  gained  him  the  Cuthbert 
Peake  Grant  and  the  Founder’s  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  which  he 
became  President  in  1945.  These  journeys  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  the  French 
authorities  of  the  Territoire  du  Niger  and  he  received  the  unusual  distinction  of  being  made 
an  honorary  corporal  of  the  local  Camel  Corps  (Peloton  Mehariste).  During  the  First 
World  War  he  served  with  the  British  army  in  France  and,  as  a  staff  officer,  in  Libya  and 
Egypt  and  at  the  Arab  Bureau  in  Damascus.  He  thereafter  followed  his  father  into  the 
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British  diplomatic  service,  from  which  he  retired  in  1924  in  order  to  take  up  work  in  tjhe  city 
of  London.  In  1 930-1  he  was  Manager  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  and  is  now 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Morgan,  Grenfell  &  Co.  For  five  years  (1939-44),  with  the  rank 
of  Major-General,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Civil  Administration  of  Abyssinia,  Eritrea  and 
Libya.  For  some  time  his  headquarters  were  at  Nairobi  and  he  was  thus  able  to  make  him¬ 
self  well  acquainted  with  conditions  in  East  Africa.  The  Institute  may  confidently  look  to 
him  for  wise  and  expert  guidance  in  the  coming  years  of  renewed  activity. 

Major  Sir  Humphrey  Leggett,  D.S.O. 

The  death  of  Sir  Humphrey  was  briefly  recorded  in  our  last  number.  If  the  Institute  in  its 
beginnings  owed  much  in  several  directions  to  Lord  Lugard,  Dr.  Oldham,  and  Hanns 
Vischer,  on  its  business  side  it  owed  most  to  Sir  Humphrey,  who  was  appointed  a  Trustee 
and  Treasurer  in  1926.  He  won  distinction  in  two  fields.  He  started  as  a  soldier  with  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers  and  was  awarded  the  D.S.O.  for  gallantry  in  the  South 
African  War.  During  the  First  World  War  he  was  attached  to  the  Belgian  War  Office  and 
was  knighted  for  his  services.  Between  the  wars  he  was  in  East  Africa  on  special  duty  for 
three  years  and  acted  as  a  non-official  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Kenya.  He 
became  deeply  interested  in  African  commercial  enterprise  and  for  twenty-seven  consecutive 
years  was  chairman  of  the  East  African  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  To 
this  office,  as  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia  recognizes  in  its  tribute,  ‘  he  brought  the  advantage 
of  an  analytical  mind,  an  exceptionally  retentive  memory,  unflagging  industry,  manifold 
sources  of  information,  and  a  wide  and  influential  acquaintanceship  ’.  He  exhibited  these 
qualities  during  his  treasurership  of  the  Institute.  He  was  as  careful  of  its  finances  as  if  they 
were  his  own;  he  husbanded  them  assiduously.  His  exposition  of  the  annual  budget  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  himself  and  his  hearers.  His  unfailing  tact,  his  good  humour  and  old- 
world  courtesy,  his  readiness  to  help,  his  talent  of  appreciation— all  this,  with  his  wisdom, 
made  him  an  ideal  colleague. 

The  Scarbrough  Commission 

The  Report  of  this  Commission  to  which  Lord  Hailey  made  reference  in  his  address  (see 
p.  232)  has  an  interest  that  is  not  confined  to  British  academic  circles  and  people.  It  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Anthony  Eden  when  he  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  examine  the 
facilities  offered  by  universities  and  other  educational  institutions  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
study  of  Oriental,  Slavonic,  East  European,  and  African  languages  and  culture,  to  consider 
what  advantage  is  being  taken  of  these  facilities,  and  to  formulate  recommendations  for  their 
improvement.  The  members  were  concerned  not  only  with  the  teaching  of  languages  but 
rather  the  interpretation  to  the  British  people  of  the  whole  life  of  the  peoples  who  speak  the 
languages — nearly  five-sevenths  of  the  world’s  population.  How  do  they  live,  what  is  their 
history,  as  well  as  how  do  they  speak,  are  questions  which  these  studies  should  attempt  to 
answer.  In  many  respects  the  result  of  the  Commission’s  inquiries  are  not  flattering  to  British 
readers ;  the  ‘  traditional  exclusiveness  which  tends  to  disregard  and  even  to  look  down  upon 
culture  which  has  little  in  common  with  our  own  ’  is  the  chief  reason  why  these  studies  have 
not  taken  the  place  they  should  have  taken.  ‘  Interest  in  other  peoples,  understanding  of 
their  history,  their  achievements  and  their  characteristics,  are  a  part  of  the  foundation  on 
which  lasting  international  friendships  can  be  built.  Unless  these  studies  flourish  in  this 
country  this  interest  cannot  be  satisfied  and  there  can  be  no  such  understanding.’  With  such 
convictions  the  Commission  put  forward  many  proposals  including  the  provision  by 

Government  of  195  post-graduate  studentships — of  which  50  will  be  in  African  studies _ 

with  a  view  to  training  young  scholars  who  may  later  fill  academic  posts.  The  selected 
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students  will  be  required  to  study  for  from  three  to  six  years,  of  which  not  less  than  a  third 
should  be  spent  in  the  country  or  countries  to  which  their  studies  are  related. 

Lord  Hailey  quoted  only  part  of  the  Commission’s  favourable  references  to  the  Institute. 
We  are  particularly  pleased  by  what  is  said  of  this  Journal.  ‘  “  Africa  ”  is  firmly  established 
as  a  forum  for  the  scientific  exposition  of  questions  relating  to  linguistics,  anthropology, 
sociology,  technology,  etc.  in  Africa.’ 

Planned  development  in  Northern  Rhodesia 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Northern  Rhodesia  the  writer  saw  some  of  the  amazing  changes 
that  have  come  over  the  face  of  the  territory  since  he  first  crossed  the  Zambezi  forty-five 
years  ago.  But  until  recently  there  has  been  no  co-ordinated  planning,  no  conscious  striving 
to  achieve  a  balanced  and  steady  progress  within  a  definite  policy  and  towards  a  definite  goal. 
Now  under  the  impetus  given  by  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Fund  vast  plans 
have  been  elaborated  which,  if  carried  to  success,  will  affect  the  life  of  every  inhabitant, 
African  and  European.  The  programme  is  to  be  financed  partly  from  the  C.D.W.  Fund 
(£2,500,000),  from  existing  and  future  surpluses  (£5,500,000),  and  from  loans  (£5,000,000). 
In  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  fall  in  revenue,  the  programme  is  to  be  reviewed  every 
three  years;  and  it  may  be  expanded  later  if  revenue  increases.  Thirteen  millions  to  be  spent 
in  ten  years  may  seem  a  large  sum,  but  it  falls  short  of  the  requirements.  Original  estimates 
here  as  elsewhere  have  had  to  be  reduced.  The  Health  Department,  for  instance,  asked  for 
£2,817,900  in  addition  to  current  expenditure  and  has  been  allotted  £1,598,000.  The 
curtailment  means  a  service  not  more  than  75  per  cent,  complete  in  either  geographical 
extent  or  technical  adequacy.  Similarly,  the  original  educational  scheme  has  been  drastically 
reduced  by  over  £900,000.  Provision  for  linguistic  research  has  (we  note  with  regret)  been 
eliminated. 

One  feature  of  the  medical  programme  is  the  enlargement  of  the  African  Medical 
Training  School  to  accommodate  200  pupils  and  their  wives  for  the  staffing  of  the  new 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  There  is  also  to  be  a  school  for  African  sanitary  inspectors.  The 
educational  programme  allows  for  elementary  instruction  to  be  provided  for  1 20,000  chil¬ 
dren,  for  20,700  in  higher  standards  (III- VI),  and  the  training  of  2,600  teachers.  An  impor¬ 
tant  feature  is  the  establishment  of  a  Publications  Bureau  (at  the  cost  of  £5,000  a  year)  to 
encourage  reading  among  Africans  by  means  of  libraries,  bookstalls,  and  colporteurs,  and 
to  organize  the  production  of  books.  Twelve  trained  Africans  will  be  engaged  in  translation 
under  the  supervision  of  European  experts. 

The  plan  for  rural  development  provides  for  concentrated  operations  in  selected  localities 
and  extension  work  throughout  the  country.  The  development  centres  were  described  in 
these  Notes  when  we  commented  upon  Mr.  C.  F.  Clay’s  tentative  proposals  {Africa,  October 
1945).  His  suggested  five  Centres  have  now  (in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  unofficial 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council)  been  reduced  to  one  in  the  first  three-year  period  with 
provision  for  a  second  in  the  fifth  year.  The  Centres  were  to  be  demonstration  areas  in 
which  accelerated  development  would  be  stimulated,  and  also  a  means  of  training  the 
numerous  Africans  without  whose  co-operation  the  plans  could  not  be  carried  out;  it  is 
not  clear  now  how  these  men  and  women  will  receive  adequate  training.  The  cost  of 
establishing  a  Centre  is  reckoned  at  £91,000  for  capital  expenditure  and  £34,000  per  annum 
recurrent.  In  addition  to,  or  in  the  place  of,  these  Centres  the  plan  allows  for  development 
areas.  In  brief,  the  programme  may  be  outlined  as  follows.  The  Territory  is  to  be  divided 
into  ten  areas  corresponding  to  its  natural  ecological  divisions ;  and  within  each  area  a 
district  will  be  selected  for  intensive  development  and  each  will  be  staffed  by  at  least  four 
picked  men  as  Development  Officers;  these,  it  is  said,  must  be  ‘  the  best  we  have  ’.  They 
will  have  adequate  clerical  assistance;  and  they  will  work  under  the  direction  of  a  provincial 
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team  consisting  of  the  heads  of  each  Department  and  the  Provincial  Commissioner.  Tech¬ 
nical  officers  will  be  stationed  with  them.  For  some  years  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on 
these  districts,  but  as  success  is  obtained  operations  will  be  extended  into  the  other  districts 
of  the  area  and  eventually,  it  is  hoped,  cover  the  whole  Territory.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Development  Centres  and  Areas  will  cost  £1,500,000  over  ten  years  and  that  £450,000  is 
required  for  the  first  three  years ;  the  latter  sum  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  schemes  to  prove 
themselves  and  to  show  whether  or  not  they  give  value  for  money  spent. 

No  detailed  programme  is  given  for  rural  development,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make 
the  Africans  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.  Government  is  prepared  to  give  all  assistance  in 
its  power,  but  it  looks  to  the  Native  Authorities  to  suggest  schemes  of  progress,  under  the 
stimulus  (it  should  be  added)  of  the  Development  Officers.  The  fatal  error  harboured  in 
the  average  African’s  mind  that  progress  comes,  not  from  his  own  efforts,  but  from  Govern¬ 
ment  alone,  must  be  extirpated.  ‘  It  must  be  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  programme 
that  the  African  must  progress  on  his  own  feet  and  will  not  be  carried  by  Government. 
When  any  tribe  or  social  unit  is  prepared  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  itself  the 
entire  Government  organization  should  be  available  to  help  it,  but  nothing  should  be  done 
for  the  people  which  they  are  capable  of  doing  for  themselves.’ 

These  ideas  are  elaborated  in  a  remarkable  memorandum  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Moffat,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Native  Development.  ‘  Our  aim  ’,  he  writes,  ‘  is  to  assist  in  the  evolution  of 
an  African  civilisation  and  not  to  impose  an  imitation  European  one.’  The  evolutionary 
process  must  emerge  from  the  people  themselves.  Our  aim  must  not  be  to  develop  the 
African  but  to  assist  him  to  develop  himself.  The  flow  of  ideas  from  the  villages  upwards 
(through  the  Native  Authorities  and  provincial  teams)  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
development  and  must  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible.  Provision  must  also  be  made 
for  the  initiation  of  schemes  by  European  officers,  but  in  such  cases  the  Native  Authorities 
should  sift  all  schemes  involving  social  change  and  if  necessary  modify  them  to  fit  into  the 
social  structure  of  their  people.  We  have  no  right  to  determine  what  is  good  for  the  African 
and  then  to  use  our  power  to  see  that  he  swallows  it.  Mr.  Moffat  realizes  full  well  the 
immensity  of  his  task  and  the  obstacles  his  teams  of  workers  will  have  to  surmount;  their 
main  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  African’s  inertia:  the  lack  of  a  driving  force  to  carry 
forward  a  programme  of  social  betterment.  But  he  will  travel  hopefully. 

A  Development  Plan  for  Uganda 

Dr.  E.  B.  Worthington’s  plan  is  prefaced  by  a  refreshingly  candid  survey  of  the  situation 
by  the  Governor,  Sir  J.  H.  Hall.  Development  by  means  of  European  plantations  is  not  to 
be  thought  of,  because  the  land  is  held  in  trust  for  the  Africans ;  collective  farming  on  the 
Russian  model  is  also  ruled  out  because  it  would  involve  regimentation  and  dragooning; 
Uganda  is,  and  for  the  present  must  remain,  primarily  a  country  of  peasant  agriculture. 
But  ‘  speaking  generally,  and  judging  by  European  standards,  the  Africans  of  Uganda  are 
indolent,  ignorant,  irresponsible  ’.  The  indolence  is  not  incurable  seeing  that  it  is  in  large 
measure  attributable  to  malnutrition  and  debilitation  from  disease.  But — and  this  is  noted 
as  a  very  disturbing  fact — administrators  have  failed  to  eradicate  the  belief  that  physical 
labour  is  socially  degrading.  An  inefficient  labour  force;  a  rapidly  increasing  population; 
loss  in  fertility  of  much  of  the  land;  the  ever  advancing  menace  of  tsetse:  all  these  things 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  planning  scheme.  Not  a  few  people  are  convinced  that  the 
only  way  of  carrying  to  success  such  schemes  as  have  been  put  forth  in  Uganda  and  elsewhere 
is  the  way  of  compulsion.  Dr.  Worthington  seems  to  agree  that  some  degree  of  compulsion 
‘  perhaps  equivalent  to  that  which  is  applied  in  Britain  to-day  ’,  will  be  necessary. 

The  fundamental  problem  as  he  sees  it  is  the  problem  of  balance  between  production 
and  population.  The  average  standard  of  living  cannot  rise  and  public  services  cannot 
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expand  unless  production  increases  at  a  rate  greater  than  population.  The  4  million  people 
of  Uganda  will,  it  is  guessed,  increase  to  10  million  in  half  a  century  and  by  then  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  the  soil  will  be  used  to  its  fullest  extent.  Thereafter,  if  over-population  is 
to  be  avoided,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  factors  which  lead  to  stabilization  of  population 
to  have  their  effect.  During  the  next  ten  years,  while  maintaining  steady  improvement  in 
social  services,  the  prime  object  should  be  a  concentration  on  productive  effort  to  ensure 
that  production  increases  rapidly,  at  a  rate  much  higher  than  population.  After  ten  years, 
the  way  will  be  open  for  establishing  greatly  improved  social  services,  including  health  and 
education,  which  in  the  early  stages  tend  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  but 
in  advanced  stages  tend  to  cause  stabilization. 

So  Dr.  Worthington  focuses  attention  on  the  next  ten  years  and  on  production.  Uganda’s 
greatest  asset  is  the  large  expanse  of  land  and  water  which  has  not  yet  been  utilized.  The 
problem  he  has  to  solve  is  how  to  bring  unused  or  unusable  land  into  use  and  how  to 
increase  the  African’s  output  per  head.  The  funds  available  for  development  amount  to 
£16  millions,  including  £z\  millions  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Fund, 
grants  from  revenue,  surplus  balances,  and  loans.  The  schemes  here  presented  are  impres¬ 
sive  in  their  comprehensiveness,  covering  almost  every  imaginable  facet  of  existence.  Of 
very  special  interest  are  the  so-called  Pilot  Schemes.  These  differ  in  some  respects  from  the 
Development  Centres  and  Areas  of  Northern  Rhodesia  but  are  like  them  in  the  selection 
of  districts  for  concentrated  effort  and  experiment  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  whole 
territory.  Eight  possible  areas  are  suggested,  each  of  about  500  square  miles,  underpopulated 
or  entirely  without  population  on  account  of  the  tsetse;  and  it  is  proposed  that  south  Busoga, 
once  called  The  Garden  of  Uganda,  should  be  the  first  to  be  developed.  Each  would  be 
started  as  a  government  estate  employing  paid  labour;  and  after  five  years  of  intensive  effort 
the  land  (except  for  a  government  revenue-producing  farm  of  about  10,000  acres)  would  be 
handed  over  to  native  farmers  who  would  still  be  under  European  supervision.  Initially 
about  100  families  would  be  admitted,  but  ultimately  6,000  families  would  be  distributed 
in  the  capital,  villages,  and  agricultural  settlements.  If  5,000  of  these  were  on  the  land  (the 
remainder  employed  in  other  .capacities)  each  would  have  about  fifty  acres.  The  government 
farm  would  be  given  up  to  exportable  crops.  Social  services  would  include  a  central  hospital, 
health  centres,  and  schools,  including  a  post-primary  agricultural  school  in  each  area.  ‘  The 
question  may  arise  whether  the  whole  educational  system  might  be  provided  directly  by 
Government  without  using  the  agency  of  missions.’  A  team  of  Europeans  would  be  in 
close  control  of  each  area  for  perhaps  the  first  ten  years.  A  million  pounds  is  allocated  to 
these  Pilot  Areas. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  that  Dr.  Worthington  places  all  emphasis  upon  production. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  Uganda  for  health  and  education 
services  to  outrun  others  too  fast;  and  he  is  unable  to  recommend  more  than  a  small  increase 
of  expenditure  on  them.  It  is  noted  that  the  educational  system  at  present  makes  little 
provision  for  fitting  pupils  to  take  useful  places  in  society.  Some  changes  are  proposed. 
Academic  secondary  education  cannot  stand  still;  but  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  network 
of  agricultural  and  technical  post-primary  schools  to  form  an  alternative  to  it — practical 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  of  about  twelve  to  sixteen  years.  ‘A  drastic  change  is  required 
to  eradicate  the  idea  that  agriculture  is  women’s  work.  If  present  ideas  on  this  subject 
continue  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  development  of  the  Baganda  and  other  Bantu  peoples 
will  soon  be  outpaced  by  the  more  hardworking  Nilotic  tribes  of  the  north.’  Emphasis  is 
laid  on  education  of  girls  because,  for  one  thing,  women  rather  than  men  control  the  birth¬ 
rate.  £  When  women  want  and  can  obtain  things  other  than  children,  the  first  stage  towards 
stability  of  population  will  have  been  gained.’ 

Sir  Douglas  G.  Harris,  who  since  1920  has  had  wide  experience  as  an  irrigation  expert 
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in  India,  Kenya,  Palestine,  and  Cyprus,  has  been  appointed  Development  Commissioner  in 
Uganda. 

South  African  Native  Affairs 

The  Union  Native  Affairs  Department,  a  government  within  a  government,  has  under  its 
care  a  population  of  more  than  7  million  souls — more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  It  carries  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  and  is  freely  criticized  from  two 
quarters :  by  those  who  think  it  does  too  much  and  by  those  who  think  it  does  too  little. 
It  is,  in  fact,  more  liberal  in  its  administration  than  Parliament  is  in  its  legislation.  The  Social 
and  Economic  Planning  Council,  in  its  Report  (No.  9)  on  the  Native  Reserves,  judiciously 
sums  up  the  Department’s  achievements  in  the  reserves : 

‘Apart  from  the  minimum  requirements  of  maintaining  peace  and  order,  which,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  well  done,  it  has  in  recent  years  become  more  definitely  a  welfare  depart¬ 
ment;  it  has  made  serious  efforts  to  improve  Native  agriculture  and  to  encourage  markets; 
it  has  co-operated  willingly  and  effectively  in  the  extension  of  educational  facilities  in  the 
Reserves;  it  has  taken  a  growing  interest  in  social  welfare  projects  in  these  areas.  In  its 
hands  has  lain  the  heavy  task  of  adjusting  progressive  and  modern  conceptions  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  traditional  tribal  mores — a  delicate  and  difficult  task.’ 

The  Department’s  activities  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  reserves,  for  more  than  half 
the  native  population  lives  outside  the  Native  Areas,  and  there  its  task  becomes  more 
complicated  and  vexatious  year  by  year.  The  Department  spends  about  £3  millions  voted 
by  Parliament  and  administers  the  Trust  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands  for  the 
Africans:  in  ten  years  this  amounted  to  £7  millions.  It  is  no  longer  responsible  for  Native 
education,  since  this  has  now  become  a  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of  the 
Union  and  is  administered  by  the  Education  departments :  the  expenditure  has  risen  steadily 
from  £605,509  in  1934—5  to  £3,858,000  in  1947-8.  But  the  Department  runs  its  own  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  makes  a  grant  of  £16,000  annually  to  the  Fort  Hare  Native  College. 
It  is  not  directly  responsible  for  health,  for  which  there  is  a  separate  department;  but  it 
grants  £80,000  a  year  to  Mission  hospitals  and  for  the  training  of  Native  nurses.  It  spends 
£1,235,000  a  year  on  Old  Age  and  Blind  pensions,  invalidity  grants,  and  poor-relief.  ‘It 
should  be  noted  ’,  says  Dr.  D.  L.  Smit,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Native  Affairs  Commission, 
in  the  first  report  issued  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  ‘that  in  no  other  State  in  Africa 
has  the  full  medical  course  been  provided  for  African  students  and  that  in  education  and 
social  services  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  ahead  of  any  of  the  northern  territories.’ 

Perhaps  only  one  who,  like  the  present  writer,  has  recently  travelled  by  car  6,000  miles 
through  the  Native  Areas,  can  read  with  understanding  and  appreciation  the  voluminous 
Report  of  the  Native  Affairs  Department,  the  Report  of  the  Native  Affairs  Commission,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Social  and  Economic  Planning  Council.  His  tour  left  three  impressions  on 
the  mind  of  the  writer :  (a)  the  high  quality  of  the  Department’s  officers ;  (b)  the  amazing  extent 
and  variety  of  the  work  they  are  doing;  and  (c)  the  tremendous  task  that  lies  before  them. 
This  last  point  is  mainly  the  subject  of  the  Planning  Council’s  Report.  They  find,  what  must 
be  evident  to  every  observer,  that  the  Reserves  are  rapidly  deteriorating,  that,  in  spite  of  a 
high  mortality  rate,  the  population  of  the  Reserves  is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
Reserves  can  support  under  existing  conditions;  and  that  the  Reserves  are  overstocked. 
The  situation,  they  say,  calls  for  drastic  measures.  In  these  Notes  for  October  1945  we 
referred  to  the  Union  Government’s  Twelve  Year  Plan.  Under  this  scheme,  for  which 
Parliament  voted  £10  millions,  local  planning  committees  have  been  at  work  (the  writer  met 
one  of  them  in  the  Transkei  and  one  in  Zululand)  and  betterment  plans  have  been  put  in 
operation.  Now  the  Planning  Council  proposes  to  change  the  constitution  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  and  establish  Regional  Development  Authorities.  They  advocate  the  setting  up  of 
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a  Research  Institute  where  the  fundamental  problems  relating  to  land  use  in  the  widest 
aspects  can  be  investigated.  They  ask  for  reform  in  education  to  bring  it  into  closer  associa¬ 
tion  with  everyday  life.  And  they  wish  for  the  addition  of  economists  and  sociologists  as 
advisers  on  the  staff  of  the  Native  Affairs  Department. 

The  Council  sees  clearly  that  the  time  has  passed  when  all  Natives  could  have  their  own 
bits  of  land.  To  say  nothing  of  those  who  live  outside,  there  are  now  large  numbers  of 
landless  people  in  the  Reserves.  The  redundant  Africans  must  be  drafted  to,  and  trained  for, 
industry  whether  in  the  Reserves  or  outside.  Both  the  Council  and  the  Native  Affairs  Com¬ 
mission  strongly  condemn  the  present  system  of  migratory  labour:  it  is  morally,  socially, 
and  economically  wrong,  say  the  Council.  ‘  The  whole  substance  of  rural  life  is  being 
undermined  by  interference  with  family  life  due  to  the  absence  of  large  numbers  of  the 
males  at  industrial  centres,  and  the  consequent  drift  of  their  families  to  undesirable  sur¬ 
roundings  in  the  towns  ’,  say  the  Commission.  ‘  This  absence  of  family  discipline,  with  all 
its  consequences,  is  an  evil  that  presents  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  the 
Government  has  to  face,  and  in  all  future  developments  earnest  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  setting  aside  of  areas  where  permanent  homes  may  be  provided  for  industrialized 
Natives,  and  their  families,  within  easy  reach  of  their  work.’  This  implies  the  building  of 
Native  townships,  as,  indeed,  is  being  done  in  many  places.  Territorial  segregation  (or 
separation)  is  a  thing  of  the  past  (if  it  ever  existed  or  could  have  existed);  residential  segrega¬ 
tion  has  come  to  stay. 

Research  in  South  Africa 

The  South  African  Council  for  Educational,  Sociological,  and  Humanistic  Research  has  set 
aside  funds  not  to  exceed  £12,000  for  financing  two  extensive  surveys  in  sample  areas  of 
African  life,  one  urban  and  one  rural.  The  urban  area  to  be  investigated  is  the  Atteridgeville 
Location,  Pretoria,  a  Native  township  of  about  1,350  houses  built  by  white  labour;  and  the 
data  to  be  collected  comprise  the  composition  and  origin  of  the  population;  social  organiza¬ 
tion;  economic  conditions;  social  welfare;  religion;  housing  and  other  facilities;  crime  and 
delinquency;  health  and  hea|th  services;  inter-racial  attitudes;  nutrition;  and  the  educational 
system.  Four  experts  (economist,  sociologist,  educationalist,  doctor)  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
basis,  and  four  non-European  field  workers  with  clerical  assistants,  are  to  be  engaged  on 
this  research  for  about  a  year;  and  it  is  suggested  that  assistance  be  obtained  from  the 
Universities  of  Witwatersrand  and  Pretoria  and  other  agencies.  For  the  rural  survey  the 
Victoria  East  district  of  the  Ciskei  has  been  chosen;  it  presents  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  all  the  Union.  The  area  and  its  physical  conditions ;  soil  and  crops ;  the  popula¬ 
tion;  economic  conditions;  health  and  nutrition;  social  organization  and  education;  all  these 
are  to  be  studied  especially  in  view  of  the  rehabilitation  plans  of  the  Native  Affairs  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  same  number  of  experts  and  non-European  field-workers  are  to  be  employed 
as  for  the  urban  survey — a  sociologist,  an  economist,  a  soil  expert,  an  expert  of  livestock 
and  crops ;  and  assistance  is  expected  from  Rhodes  University  College,  Grahamstown ;  Fort 
Hare;  and  Fort  Cox  Agricultural  College. 

Assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  South  African  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  appointed  a  full-time  Research  Secretary  in  June  1947  and  embarked  upon 
the  investigation  of  three  subjects:  (a)  Land  tenure  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara;  ( b )  The 
High  Commission  Territories ;  and  (c)  Transport  and  Communications  in  southern  Africa. 
Miss  Helen  Scroggie  is  engaged  upon  the  first  of  these  projects ;  she  will  estimate  the  effect 
of  different  types  of  European  control  and  native  policy  upon  different  types  of  indigenous 
land  system.  Sir  Charles  Dundas,  a  former  Governor  of  Uganda,  is  preparing  one  section 
of  a  book  on  the  historical,  political,  and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  High  Commission 
Territories ;  and  Dr.  Hugh  Ashton  will  deal  with  their  ethnography.  A  third  section,  on  the 
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economics,  is  to  be  arranged.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  proceed  with  the  study  of 
transport  and  communications. 

The  need  for  training  of  Officials  in  South  Africa 

In  the  course  of  a  Presidential  Address  to  section  E  of  the  South  African  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  in  July  1939,  Professor  I.  Schapera  made  this  remark:  ‘  It  is 
somewhat  ironic  that  in  a  country  where  at  least  six  Universities  and  University  Colleges 
have  Departments  of  Bantu  Studies,  none  of  these  Departments  is  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  candidates  for  acceptance  by  the  Native  Affairs  Department,  although  several 
young  South  Africans  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  Native  life  and  languages  have 
found  their  qualifications  a  decided  asset  for  admission  into  the  Rhodesian  and  British 
Colonial  Services.’  In  1947  the  position  remains  as  it  was  in  1939.  The  Union  has  had, 
since  1925,  an  Ethnological  section  of  the  Native  Affairs  Department  and  its  slender  staff, 
headed  by  Dr.  Van  Warmelo,  has  done  good  work.  The  Native  Affairs  Department  numbers 
among  its  officers  many  men  who,  as  the  writer  of  this  Note  can  testify  from  recent  personal 
experience,  have  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  have 
laboured,  some  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  speak  the  languages  fluently.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  are  sons  of  missionaries,  born  and  bred  among  the  Native  people.  But  the 
most  experienced  of  them  are  the  first  to  lament  that  their  knowledge  is  extremely  limited, 
being  confined  to  the  tribes  of  which  they  have  personal  experience.  They  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  peoples  outside  the  Union  and  of  the  great  developments  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  British,  French,  and  Belgian  territories.  One  highly  placed  officer  went  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  to  Nigeria;  and  some  British  officials  have  toured  native  areas  of  the 
Union.  It  would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  the  territories  if  interchange  of  this  sort 
were  greatly  extended,  for  the  Union  has  something  to  teach  and  something  to  learn.  The 
Native  Affairs  Commission  have  proposed  this.  And  it  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  highly 
profitable  to  the  Union  if  the  present  hiatus  between  the  Native  Affairs  Department  and 
the  University  Schools  of  Bantu  Studies  were  closed  and  if  a  training  on  the  lines  of  that 
given  to  British,  French,  and  Belgian  officers  were  made  available  to,  and  required  of, 
South  Africans  in  their  own  institutions.  At  present  there  is  no  organized  training  in  Bantu 
studies  whether  before  or  after  appointment  to  responsible  posts  in  the  Native  Affairs 
Department. 

Bursaries  for  African  Medical  Training  in  S.  Rhodesia 

The  Government  has  announced  that  provisions  have  been  made  for  a  bursary  to  allow 
one  African  student  a  year  to  take  his  degree  at  a  Union  University.  These  bursaries  are 
to  carry  a  value  of  £100  for  the  first  year  at  Fort  Hare  and  then  £250  per  annum  for  the 
following  five  years  at  the  University.  It  is  the  intention  of  Government,  if  suitable  Africans 
are  available,  to  allocate  a  bursary  each  year  so  that  after  six  years  there  will  be  possibly  six 
Africans  receiving  bursaries  to  assist  medical  training.  The  interest  accruing  from  the 
Admiral  Tait  Memorial  Fund  is  to  be  used  to  assist  these  students  to  buy  books,  &c. 

Les  Etudes  Sociologiques  en  A.E.F. 

Un  arrete  du  Gouverneur  General  cree  a  Brazzaville  une  ‘  Commission  d’Etudes  Socio- 
logiques  composee  des  chefs  des  services  dont  1’activite  est  plus  particulierement  interessee 
par  les  questions  sociales.  La  commission  est  chargee  de: 

1.  Coordiner  l’organisation  des  enquetes  sociologiques  sur  le  territoire  de  l’A.U.F. 

2.  Faire  rassembler  tous  les  renseignements  d’ordre  sociologique  obtenus  par  les  divers 
services  du  Gouvernement  General: 
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3.  Soumettre  au  Gouverneur  General  les  propositions  de  mesures  sociales  qu’elle  jugerait 
utiles  pour  le  progres  des  populations  de  l’A.fi.F. 

Ainsi,  c  est  a  Brazzaville  qu  il  appartenait  d’avoir,  la  premiere  dans  1’ Union  Fran^aise, 
un  organisme  qui  officiellement  se  penchat  sur  les  importants  problemes  que  le  plan  d’enquete 
de  1  Institut  d  Etudes  Centrafricaines  se  propose  d’etudier.  Ce  plan,  dont  l’execution 
demandera  plusieurs  annees,  prevoit: 

{a)  L’etude  de  l’organisation  sociale  actuelle  des  populations  de  l’A.E.F. 

(b)  L’etude  de  l’organisation  economique  de  la  collectivite  et  de  la  famille. 

(<r)  L’etude  de  la  main-d’ceuvre  indigene. 

(d)  L’etude  de  1’  *  urbanisation 

(e)  Des  renseignements  demographiques  et  sanitaires. 

Les  etudes  sociologiques  ainsi  entreprises  en  A.E.F.  viendront  completer  et  permettre 
des  comparaisons  utiles  avec  les  etudes  du  meme  ordre  prevues  dans  les  autres  territoires 
de  l’Afrique  Central;  c’est-a-dire,  le  plan  septennal  de  recherches  etabli  par  le  Rhodes- 
Livingstone  Institute,  s’etendant  sur  la  Rhodesie  du  Nord,  la  Rhodesie  du  Sud  et  le 
Nyasaland;  au  Congo  Beige,  les  etudes  du  ‘  Centre  d’Etudes  de  Politique  Sociale  Indigene  ’, 
a  Elisabethville,  et  celles  du  ‘  Centre  d’Etudes  Sociales  Africaines  ’  recemment  cree  a 
Leopoldville. 

Ainsi,  avec  la  Commission  d’Etudes  Sociologiques  de  Brazzaville  et  le  plan  de  travail  de 
l’lnstitut  d’Etudes  Centrafricaines,  la  France  pourra  apporter  une  contribution  fructueuse 
a  devolution  des  populations  d’Afrique  Centrale. 

Semaine  de  Missiologie  de  Louvain 

Pour  la  premiere  fois  depuis  1937,  la  Semaine  de  Missiologie  a  eu  lieu  a  Louvain  au  mois 
d’aout,  1946.  La  session  d’etudes  a  ete  consacree  au  probleme  de  La  Famille  Noire  en  Afrique. 
Le  Rev.  Pere  Decker  et  Dom  Arnold  Storms,  O.S.B.,  ont  parle  des  consequences  de  la 
puissance  de  la  ‘  famille  clanique  ’  —  des  avantages  economiques  et  sociales,  ainsi  que  des 
inconvenients  au  point  de  vue  personnel  et  strictement  familiale.  M.  Antoine  Sohier, 
Conseiller  a  la  Cour  de  Cassation  d’Elisabethville,  a  souleve  la  question  importante  du 
mariage  coutumier  indigene;  le  Rev.  Pere  Declercq,  C.S.Sp.,  a  donne  une  conference  sur  la 
signification  de  la  dot  en  droit  coutumier  congolais.  M.  Possoz  a  ajoute  quelques  precisions 
juridiques. 

'bulletin  de  Jurisprudence  des  Tribunaux  Indigenes  du  Ruanda-Urundi 

Issued  by  1’ Association  des  Anciens  Eleves  d’Astrida,  this  little  publication,  which  is  to 
appear  twice  a  year,  is  concerned  with  the  administration  of  law  by  the  native  tribunals  of 
Ruanda-Urundi.  The  first  number,  issued  in  May  1946,  contains  an  analysis,  by  G.  Mineur, 
of  the  practice  of  native  courts  and  its  influence  on  customary  law,  an  account  of  the  law 
relating  to  guardianship  by  S.  Gratien,  and  reports  of  a  selection  of  court  cases,  with 
explanatory  notes  and  comments  on  the  judgement  given  in  each  case. 

The  bulletin  is  designed  for  ‘  tous  les  evolues  qui  ont  a  coeur  de  voir  regner  la  justice 
parmi  les  autochtones  du  pays  ’,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  foreword  written  by  the  vice-governor 
general  of  Ruanda-Urundi. 

The  use  of  the  ideophone  by  educated  Africans 

We  pass  on  to  our  readers  a  question  raised  by  Mr.  C.  M.  N.  White,  District  Commissioner 
in  Northern  Rhodesia. 
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‘  The  unique  flexibility  and  range  of  expressiveness  of  the  ideophone  in  Bantu  languages 
are  well  known.  Recent  observations  have  given  some  indication  thaLthe  educated  African 
often  tends  to  use  the  ideophone  much  less  frequently  than  the  illiterate  villager  and  that 
males  today  use  it  less  frequently  than  women — a  point  related  to  the  first  observation, 
since  female  education  is  less  widespread  than  that  of  males.  At  a  recent  Provincial  Council 
meeting  in  the  Kaonde-Lunda  province  of  Northern  Rhodesia  I  noticed  that  during  the 
deliberations  only  three  ideophones  were  used,  all  by  one  speaker.  In  the  course  of  recent 
linguistic  work,  I  have  closely  observed  the  speech  of  two  females,  one  educated  who  used 
ideophones  infrequently,  and  one  illiterate  who  used  them  continuously  and  rarely  uttered 
more  than  a  sentence  or  two  without  an  ideophone.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  other  workers  have  noticed  the  same  sort  of  thing.’ 

Bride-price ,  Bride-wealth ,  Dowry 

In  the  discussions  on  African  marriage,  to  which  we  continue  to  devote  much  of  our  space, 
there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  use  of  certain  terms.  What  term  should  be  employed  for 
the  cattle  or  other  goods  that  are  transferred  from  one  group  to  another  as  an  integral  part 
of  marriage  ?  Most  people  are  now  agreed  this  is  not  a  buying  and  a  selling.  Let  us  then 
avoid  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  paying  ’.  For  the  same  reason  we  dislike  the  word  ‘  bride-price  ’ 
and  prefer,  for  want  of  a  better,  ‘  bride-wealth  ’.  Dr.  A.  E.  Grootaert,  the  eminent  Belgian 
jurist,  rightly  protests  against  the  use  of  dot  (‘  dowry  ’)  and  proposes  titre  matrimonial. 
Instead  of  payer  le  dot  he  would  say  constituer  le  titre  matrimonial ,  and  instead  of  rembourser  le 
dot  he  would  say  retourner  le  titre  matrimonial ,  retirer  le  titre  matrimonial ,  according  whether 
the  action  is  by  the  woman’s  or  the  man’s  group ;  or  annuler  le  titre  matrimonial  if  no  particular 
reference  is  made  to  either  party.  What  would  our  readers,  and  especially  the  legally  trained, 
say  to  adopting  in  English  ‘  matrimonial  title  ’  ? 

Marriage  Ordinances  for  Africans 

Mr.  Martin  Parr  writes  to  us  as  follows : 

In  the  July  number  of  Africa  Mr.  W.  Y.  Turner  comments  on  my  article  in  the  January 
number.  He  writes  about  ‘  Christian  marriage  ’,  an  expression  which  has  no  legal  signifi¬ 
cance  and  which  Dr.  Quick  (the  late  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford)  and  many  other 
churchmen  hold  should  not  be  used  in  considering  the  laws  governing  marriage.  A  marriage, 
however  celebrated,  can  become  a  ‘  Christian  marriage  ’  if  the  parties  have  the  intention^ 
the  faith  and  the  grace  to  make  it  so.  But  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  civil 
law  by  which  the  marriage  is  contracted.  Incorrect  use  of  the  term  ‘  Christian  marriage  ’ 
has  caused  Mr.  Turner  to  write:  “  In  the  Church  of  Scotland  mission  to  the  south  of  the 
protectorate  the  rule  was  adopted  that  Christian  marriage  must  be  only  between  Christians, 
but  in  the  northern  part  of  the  protectorate  . . .  Christian  marriage  continued  to  be  celebrated 
even  where  only  one  party  was  Christian  a  statement  the  real  meaning  of  which,  I  fear, 
eludes  me. 

Turner  expresses  surprise  that  in  Nyasaland  an  Act  has  been  passed  giving  legal 
status  to  marriages  of  Asiatics  according  to  their  several  religious  tenets,  while  thousands 
of  native  Christians,  who  are  demanding  legal  status  for  their  marriages,  are  denied  this 
right.  I  have  not  the  Act  to  which  he  refers,  but  I  suspect  that  the  principle  enacted  in  it 
is  that  the  parties  may  be  married  according  to  the  laws  of  the  community  to  which  they 
belong:  in  some  Asiatic  communities  the  civil  law  may  be  identical  with  the  religious  law. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Christian  African  is  denied  legal  status  for  his  marriage  according 
to  the  civil  law  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  a  civil  law  which  in  Nyasaland  is 
not  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scotland;  this  is  not 
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to  be  wondered  at  because  two  convinced  Christians  who  get  married  in  England  or  Scot¬ 
land  are  married  under  the  civil  law  of  their  community  and  not  under  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  parties  may  hope  to  turn  their  marriage  into  a  Christian  marriage,  but  that  hope  does 
not  prevent  their  having  recourse  to  the  civil  law  and  the  civil  courts  for  e.g.  divorce  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion.  All  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  the  same 
treatment  should  be  given  to  African  Christians  in  Africa  as  is  given  to  British  Christians 
in  Britain:  African  Christians  in  Nyasaland  alone  enjoy  at  present  that  privileged  position; 
African  Christians  in  other  British  colonies  do  not.  Religious  freedom  (to  which  Mr.  Turner 
refers)  surely  cannot  mean  that  a  man  who  has  voluntarily  embraced  Christianity  is  thereby 
legally  debarred  from  his  ordinary  rights  as  a  citizen  under  the  civil  law. 

Mr.  Turner  asks  that  legal  status  should  be  given  to  Christian  marriage — an  odd  request, 
because  no  one  can  say  whether  it  is  a  Christian  marriage  until  after  the  parties  have  lived 
together  for  a  period.  What  I  think  he  means  is  that  legal  status  should  be  given  to  a 
marriage  rite  performed  by  a  recognized  minister  of  religion.  This  is  quite  another  matter. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  religious  ceremony  has  validity  even  in  Britain;  the  minister  is, 
I  think,  regarded  as  a  registrar  of  marriages  and  legal  status  is  given  to  the  marriage  by  the 
signing  of  the  register.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  no  minister  in  Britain 
celebrates  a  marriage  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  the  requirements  of  the  civil  law  have  been 
fulfilled  and  there  is  no  bar  to  the  marriage.  In  Africa  there  are  so  many  separate  communi¬ 
ties  with  their  own  laws  that  the  minister  could  not  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  them  all. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  objection  to  giving  legal  status  to  a  marriage  celebrated  by 
a  minister  provided  the  proper  Native  Authority  has  certified  there  is  no  bar.  But  such 
marriage  should  have  no  legal  consequences  other  than  those  which  follow  a  civil  marriage. 

‘  I  must  apologise  that  in  my  article  I  referred  to  the  Blantyre  Native  Christian  Association. 
The  word  “  Christian  ”  should  have  been  omitted.  This  Association  strongly  opposed  the 
alterations  in  the  law  proposed  by  the  missionary  bodies  and  their  opposition  was  upheld 
by  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State.’ 

A  REVIEW 

Encyclopedia  of  the  Negro:  Preparatory  Volume.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  1946.  New 

York:  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  Pp.  215. 

The  first  edition  of  1,000  copies  was  disposed  of  inside  a  year;  and  the  editors  and 
sponsors  have,  to  meet  the  need,  had  the  material  thoroughly  revised  and  some  additions 
and  corrections  made.  Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  our  suggested  additions  and  emenda¬ 
tions  have  been  accepted.  Lord  Lugard,  for  example,  now  has  a  place  but  we  are  not  satisfied 
to  see  him  described  simply  as  ‘  writer  and  explorer  ’;  the  title  of  his  famous  book  is  The 
Rise  of  our  East  African  Empire.  We  still  do  not  understand  why  under  ‘  Languages  of 
Africa’  the  names  of  such  authorities  as  Doke,  Laman,  Meinhof,  Torrend,  H.  H.  Johnston, 
Kropf,  and  Bryant  should  be  omitted:  Bleek  has  been  put  in  but  his  name  misspelled. 
Dingiswayo  has  been  added  to  African  notabilities,  but  not  Sebituane  and  others  we  named. 
Moshesh  is  now  described  as  ‘  African  chieftain,  south  central  Africa  ’  instead  of  ‘  African 
chieftain,  Bechuana  tribe  ’;  why  not  say  ‘  Basutoland  ’?  We  wish  the  enterprise  well  and 
when  a  third  edition  is  called  for  we  trust  it  will  be  still  further  improved,  for  it  is  a  very 
useful  book  of  reference.  E.  W.  S. 
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Abstracts  of  Some  Recent  Papers 

SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

F.  Van  de  Ginste,  ‘  Le  Mariage  che2  les  Basuku  Bulletin  des  Juridictions  indigenes  et  du 
Droit  coutumier  congolais,  filisabethville ;  15  th  year,  Nos.  1,  2,  Jan.-Feb.,  March-April,  1947. 
The  Basuku  number  about  78,000  and  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  Kwango  district  of 
Belgian  Congo.  Endogamy  is  practised  because  theoretically  within  the  clan  there  are  no 
palavers  or,  if  they  occur,  are  easily  settled.  Bride-wealth  is  less  than  in  exogamous  marriages 
and  is  not  given  back  if  the  union  is  broken.  Exogamous  marriages  are  patrilocal,  and  the 
children  belong  to  the  wife’s  clan.  The  marriage  ceremony  consists  of  two  acts  separated 
by  several  months.  The  first  is  the  delivery  of  the  bride-wealth  to  the  girl’s  father  in  the 
presence  of  a  witness :  before  the  recent  war  this  was  valued  at  150-250  francs,  but  now  at 
250-500  or  even  .1,000.  The  present  high  amount  prevents  many  men  from  marrying  and 
is  an  indirect  cause  of  polygamy.  After  the  bride-wealth  has  been  transferred  the  couple  may 
cohabit  without  penetration  for  about  six  months  and  the  man  may  then  repudiate  the  girl 
if  not  satisfied  with  her.  If  all  has  gone  well,  the  couple  repair  to  the  girl’s  uncle’s  village 
with  a  goat  which  the  bridegroom  has  purchased,  and  there  a  ceremony  which  is  essentially 
religious  takes  place  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads :  the  goat  is  killed  and  there  are  other  acts 
all  designed  to  separate  the  girl  from  the  influence  of  her  father’s  and  uncle’s  fetishes,  and 
bind  her  to  her  husband’s.  This  completes  the  marriage.  When  man  and  wife  are  so  devoted 
to  each  other  that  they  wish  the  relationship  to  continue  in  the  next  world,  they  either  mix 
some  of  their  blood  in  a  small  pot  and  bury  it  or  they  suck  each  other’s  blood,  thus  pledging 
themselves  to  a  strict  monogamy.  In  former  times  chiefs  had  from  ten  to  thirty  wives  but 
the  number  of  big  polygamists  is  now  greatly  reduced.  The  favourite  wife  is  named  fuama, 

‘  friend,  confidant  ’ ;  she  may  or  may  not  be  the  mombanda,  the  first  or  chief  wife,  who  is 
taken  from  the  chief’s  own  clan  so  that  she  may  be  associated  with  him  in  the  ancestral  cult : 
she  alone  is  permitted  to  touch  his  fetishes.  When  a  second  wife  is  taken  a  special  ceremony 
is  held,  the  food  for  which  is  prepared  by  the  first  wife  and  is  intended  to  remove  any 
jealousy  ( kimpala )  between  them.  If  the  husband  slept  with  the  new  wife  without  this 
ceremony,  and  if  subsequently  the  mombanda  and  her  children  fell  ill,  he  would  be  blamed. 
If  one  of  the  wives  gives  birth  he  may  have  no  sexual  intercourse  with  the  others  before 
the  ceremony  which  celebrates  the  emergence  of  the  child  from  the  house.  These  reasons 
are  assigned  for  polygamy:  (1)  the  excess  of  females;  (2)  le  sevrage ;  (5)  menstruation;  (4)  the 
levirate;  (5)  economic  and  social  causes;  (6)  sexual  interdictions.  Precise  statistics  over  a 
number  of  years  show  that  96  or  97  girls  are  born  for  every  100  boys;  but  for  every  100 
adult  males  there  are  130  females.  The  author  applies  the  word  sevrage  to  the  separation  of 
a  man  from  his  wife  from  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  till  the  end  of  lactation,  which  lasts 
two  or  three  years.  If  a  woman  conceives  again  within  this  period,  and  if  no  misfortune 
befalls  her  or  the  other  children,  the  affair  is  accepted;  but  if  it  befalls,  the  husband  is  held 
responsible.  Abortion  is  frequent  and  meets  with  no  reprobation  in  such  cases.  During  the 
menstrual  period  the  husband  not  only  keeps  aloof  but  may  not  eat  food  prepared  by  his 
wife;  and  she  is  subject  to  various  restrictions,  some  of  which  apply  also  to  him.  The 
levirate  is  connected  with  polygamy  seeing  that  a  man  may  have  wives  thrust  upon  him  at 
the  death  of  his  brother.  The  Basuku  have  the  widespread  root  for  *  tabu  ’  {ki-sila\  cf.  Zulu 
- zila ) ;  and  a  special  tabu,  kedila,  suspends  normal  sex  relations  in  certain  circumstances :  it 
is  imposed  on  the  wife  by  her  maternal  uncle  for  from  one  month  to  two  years.  If,  for 
example,  a  man  is  caught  stealing  cattle,  the  owner  may  place  him  under  the  influence  of 
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his  fetishes  and  the  man  s  wife  s  uncle  may  impose  the  kedila  until  the  affair  is  settled.  One 
of  a  man  s  children  or  his  wife  may  be  stricken  with  disease  and  the  wife  is  consequently 
accused  of  having  had  extra-conjugal  relations.  She  confesses  and  her  uncle  imposes  kedila 
until  her  lovers  have  all  paid  up.  The  palavers  may  go  on  for  a  long  time  and  meanwhile 
the  conjugal  life  is  empoisoned.  When  a  child  is  born  after  resumption  of  relations  it  is 
given  a  special  name,  ngumbwa\  its  hair  may  not  be  cut  without  the  uncle’s  permission;  and 
during  this  time,  perhaps  two  years,  kedila  is  still  in  force,  relations  are  again  suspended. 
If  the  child  dies  within  this  period,  the  affair  is  extremely  grave.  The  diviner  may  say  the 
uncle  is  responsible,  but  if  he  blames  the  husband  the  husband  may  be  fined  up  to  200  francs 
and  a  new  kedila  is  imposed  until  he  pays ;  if  he  cannot  pay,  the  marriage  is  dissolved.  The 
author  denounces  this  custom  as  anti-social  and  contrary  to  public  morality.  It  must  affect 
the  birth-rate  and  its  abuse  is  traceable  to  the  venality  of  the  uncle  who  takes  advantage  of 
it  to  exploit  his  niece’s  husband.  The  happiest  woman  in  the  tribe  is  she  whose  uncle  dies. 

F.  Van  de  Ginste,  ‘  Le  Lupambula  chez  les  Basuku  ’,  Bulletin  des  Juridictions  indigenes  et  du 
Droit  coutumier  congolais ,  Elisabeth ville ;  15th  year,  No.  1,  Jan.-Feb.  1947.  Lupambula  is 
a  species  of  religious  syncretism  and  has  the  purpose  of  waging  an  organized  and  efficient 
warfare  against  sorcery  by  a  general  destruction  of  fetishes  and  the  fusion  of  manism  with 
elements  of  Christian  origin,  notably  confession  of  sins  followed  by  absolution  and  re¬ 
generation  to  a  new  life  by  means  of  a  benediction  through  holy  water.  Originating  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kasai,  in  1945  it  penetrated  to  the  Basuku  and  everywhere  gained  success. 
It  declares  that  the  misfortunes  and  death  that  befall  us  come  solely  from  the  sorcerers 
{ndokibandokif  and  the  secret  bad  fetishes  which  are  in  their  power;  these  must  all  be 
annihilated.  The  author  describes  the  six  weapons  which  adherents  are  given  for  the 
conflict;  they  are  various  charms  which  impart  confidence  and  certitude  that  no  sorcerer 
can  harm  the  adherent.  There  are  seven  grades  in  the  hierarchy,  each  of  which  has  its 
function.  The  head  dignitary,  Tata  Mulamba,  has  charge  of  organization  and  discipline; 
the  second  is  Sha  Mapinga  who  must  be  a  converted  sorcerer;  the  third  is  Mwana  Shia  who 
guards  the  ancestor  cult  and  sees  to  the  destruction  of  fetishes ;  others  know  the  secrets  of 
preparing  holy  water  and  of  various  powders.  These  officers  are  appointed  in  each  village 
which  accepts  the  coming  of  the  sect.  It  has  its  own  fetishes  and  its  own  rules  and  tabus. 
Adepts  are  under  the  obligation  to  aid,  sustain,  and  give  hospitality  to  other  members  even 
though  they  be  of  a  different  clan  and  tribe.  They  may  not  eat  food  that  is  not  prepared  by 
their  wives  or  members  of  the  sect.  Sexual  restrictions  are  removed;  adepts  can  practise 
adultery  without  great  danger;  the  outraged  husband  simply  gives  his  wife  some  of  the 
effective  powder  of  the  sect.  There  are  certain  alimentary  tabus.  Lupambula  is  the  enemy 
of  fetishism  but  supports  manism:  offerings  are  given  to  appease  ancestors  who  were 
sorcerers  and  since  one  never  knows  who  were  sorcerers  all  ancestors  are  propitiated.  By 
the  elimination  of  actual  fetishes  one  assures  the  repose  of  future  generations.  As  in  all 
modern  African  religious  movements,  we  find  in  Lupambula  elements  borrowed  from 
Christianity.  Public  confession  serves  to  maintain  tabus  and  rules;  it  is  done  to  the  Sha 
Mapinga  in  the  presence  of  the  fetishes  which  are  offended  by  the  person’s  fault.  If  his 
repentance  is  sincere  he  receives  a  benediction  in  the  form  of  holy  water  with  an  injunction 
to  sin  no  more.  On  initiation  an  adherent  drinks  the  water  as  a  sign  of  new  life  in  the  course 
of  which  he  will  never  act  the  sorcerer.  Up  to  now  the  sect  has  never  shown  hostility 
towards  the  State.  All  efforts  to  suppress  it  have  failed  because  the  people  live  in  dread  of 
sorcerers  and  any  movement  aimed  against  them  is  sure  of  favour  and  support.  Some 
really  believe  in  it;  others,  freethinkers  who  believe  neither  in  fetishism  nor  ancestral  spirits, 
exploit  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

1  Should  this  not  be  ndoki,  sing. ;  bandoki,  plur.? — Ed. 
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G.  E.  J.-B.  Brausch,  ‘  Le  Group  social  comme  synthese  creatrice ’,  Bulletin  du  Centre 
d'ltude  des  problems  sociaux  indigenesy  C.E.P.S.I.,  Elisabethville ;  year  1946-7,  No.  3.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to-  study  the  measure  in  which  the  Nkutshu  people  of  Belgian 
Congo  shared  in  power,  and  to  analyse  the  institutions  through  which  they  imposed  their 
will  in  the  domain  of  economics,  justice,  education,  and  politics,  in  order  to  discover  the 
rules  to  which  modern  administration  must  conform  to  obtain  a  spontaneous  and  complete 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  Nkutshu  regime  is  based  upon 
relations  created  between  social  groups  that  are  more  or  less  egalitarian.  There  is  no 
predominant  group  as  in  European  societies,  only  a  complicated  system  of  associations 
which  are  based  upon  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  community.  The  Leopard 
fraternity  is  a  political  association  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order;  and  with  it  are 
intimately  linked  the  corps  of  warriors,  which  carries  out  its  decisions,  and  the  Serpent 
society  which  is  in  part  an  initiation  school  in  which  the  young  are  taught  the  principles 
of  the  social  and  political  organization  and  in  part  a  consultative  council  of  the  people 
vis-a-vis  the  Leopard  society.  In  the  second  rank  are  the  corporations  of  artisans  concerned 
with  the  economic  interests  of  their  members  and  with  the  prestige  of  the  various  crafts; 
the  medical  corps  whose  duty  is  to  care  for  the  physical  and  psychological  health  of  the 
community;  the  association  of  hunting  magicians;  and  the  association  of  musicians.  The 
professional  associations  are  constantly  engaged,  one  against  another,  in  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  and  the  arbiter  is  public  opinion.  An  analysis  of  these  groups  reveals  the 
structure  of  Nkutshu  society;  they  are  the  essential  organs  without  which  the  society  could 
neither  live  nor  act.  The  community  and  associations  are  supreme  over  the  individual 
members ;  but  the  fact  that  an  individual  must  submit  to  the  group  does  not  mean  that  he 
has  lost  all  liberty  of  action.  He  has  much  liberty  but  it  is  exercised  within  an  association. 
The  isolated  individual  is  impotent  except  within  a  group  and  supported  by  a  group. 
Numerous  examples  of  this  fact  are  supplied  by  Nkutshu  history.  Ethnologists,  the  author 
complains,  have,  with  some  exceptions,  gravely  neglected  the  study  of  groups  and  associa¬ 
tions,  excepting  communities  and  kin  groups,  because  they  think  that  these  groups  do  not 
fulfil  distinct  functions  and  are  all  based  upon  kinship.  To  be  a  member  of  a  kin  group 
does  not  imply  that  one  shares  necessarily  with  one’s  kin  in  the  same  rights  and  duties ;  these 
differ  as  one  belongs  to  this  or  that  association.  Nkutshu  society  has  in  simple  form  a 
system  of  differentiated  functional  groups  which,  like  those  of  modern  western  civilization, 
engender  group  characteristics  which  form  the  basis  for  a  study  of  group  ethnology. 
Reality  completely  denies  the  theory  of  some  ethnologists  that  native  society  is  governed 
by  rigidly  fixed  laws.  Customs  differ  according  to  groups;  they  are  group  phenomena  and 
properly  belong  to  a  group.  Instead  of  studying  social  structure  in  terms  of  customs,  as 
is  usually  done,  we  should  try  to  understand  customs  in  terms  of  the  groups  within  which 
they  act,  for  customs  have  no  existence  as  independent  entities  but  only  as  functions  of  the 
groups.  M.  Brausch  illustrates  his  point  by  asking  why  marriage  is  more  solidly  based  in 
one  section  of  the  population  than  in  another,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the 
percentage  of  illegitimate  births  is  very  high  and  is  almost  nil  in  the  latter.  The  explanation 
is  found  in  the  existence  of  pre-nuptial  associations  in  the  former  in  which  the  young  people 
have  abundant  opportunity  of  choosing  their  partners,  while  in  the  latter  the  girls  usually 
accept  the  suitors  chosen  by  their  parents. 

The  ethnology  of  groups  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  descriptive  monographic  method 
in  so  much  as  the  latter  gives  a  picture  of  customs  as  static  and  ignores  the  vital  force  which 
is  proper  to  society.  By  a  study  of  groups  we  come  nearer  to  reality :  we  observe  a  changing 
and  dynamic  unity.  M.  Brausch  finds  support  for  this  view  in  the  history  of  the  Leopard 
society.  All  the  cultural  changes  revealed  by  the  history  of  the  Nkutshu  are  accomplished 
under  the  influence  of  groups,  not  by  individual  action.  He  asks  :  are  the  old  rules  of  social 
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change  equally  applicable  to  the  events  of  to-day  ?  The  Nkutshu  endeavour  by  means  of 
their  associations  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  hinder  them  from  progressing.  The 
average  individual  has  little  chance  now  of  sharing,  as  in  the  past,  in  political  power. 
Europeans  take  all  the  important  decisions  in  a  way  completely  strange  to  the  people.  No 
account  is  taken  of  the  traditional  social  structure.  The  Serpent  society  and  hunting  clubs 
are  forbidden,  many  missionaries  and  administrators  adopt  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
medical  corporation  and  the  association  of  hunting  magicians  and  pitilessly  persecute 
members  for  innocent  practices.  The  individual  has  lost  all  his  rights  and  a  new  (life  of 
recognized  chiefs,  judges,  catechists,  and  clerks  has  come  into  power.  The  Nkutshu  are 
bewildered  by  numerous  economic  and  political  problems  which  they  cannot  solve.  Their 
traditional  associations  had  all  an  educational  character.  In  the  modern  set-up  there  is  no 
association  which  teaches  the  natives  notions  of  the  modern  institutions,  new  customs  and 
manners,  new  principles  of  law,  new  labour  techniques,  &c.  There  is  no  longer  mass 
education  for  the  society;  on  the  contrary,  by  interdicting  the  most  active  associations 
European  authority  has  destroyed  the  traditional  education.  Individuals  seek  a  way  out 
from  this  chaotic  situation.  A  reaction  has  set  in,  marked  by  reappearance  of  the  ancient 
institutions,  and  all  efforts  of  the  State  fail  to  master  such  movements.  New  principles,  new 
aspirations,  partly  influenced  by  ancestral  cults  and  partly  by  western  civilization  but 
adapted  to  modern  conditions,  new  religious  sects,  are  being  born.  It  is  in  these  young 
movements,  these  new  associations,  that  we  must  seek  the  principles  which  will  offer  us 
a  solution  for  the  future  if  we  wish  to  build  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Our  modern  admini¬ 
strative  system  must  be  based  upon  the  organization,  or  upon  the  spirit,  of  the  indigenous 
society — a  system  of  functional  groups.  Tradition  has  its  importance  but  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  To  be  significative  it  must  be  living,  i.e.  the  expression  of  the  interests  and  desires  of 
the  moment.  We  must  therefore  encourage  only  the  viable  groups,  such  as  the  kin-groups, 
the  Leopard  society  with  its  judicial  functions,  the  artisans’  corporations,  and  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  musicians.  The  new  organization  must  be  constructive  as  well  as  conservative  and 
the  ancient  associations  must  eventually  adapt  themselves  to  new  forms,  for  otherwise  they 
will  disappear.  The  medicaji  corporations  should  be  taught  the  empirical  principles  of 
modern  medicine;  the  Serpent  society  could  be  reformed  into  a  school  wherein  would  be 
taught  not  only  the  archaic  social  organization  but  equally  the  new  set-up  engendered  by 
cultural  contacts  with  European  civilization.  And  so  on.  Finally,  new  associations  should 
meet  the  new  needs :  e.g.  co-operatives  for  agriculture  by  which  modern  methods  are 
taught.  It  is  only  by  constructing  a  new  social  structure  in  which  groups  and  associations 
to  serve  new  interests  are  provided  that  we  shall  succeed  in  re-establishing  equilibrium  in 
African  society.  The  interaction  of  traditional  African  influences  and  Western  influences 
has  engendered  a  neo- African  culture  with  which  willy-nilly  we  must  take  account.  In  that 
new  society,  as  in  the  ancient,  the  group  must  continue  to  play  its  part  of  creative  synthesis. 

Madame  Rene  Dugast,  ‘  Une  Corbeille  divinatoire  ’,  Bulletin  de  la  societe  d' etudes  came- 
rounaises,  Douala;  1946,  Nos.  15-16,  Sept.-Dee.  Describes  divination  as  practised  among 
the  Banen.  To  be  a  diviner  (mondo  w’engamb')  one  needs  a  special  gift;  it  is  not  enough  to 
learn  certain  formulas ;  one  must  be  psychically  in  contact  with  the  material.  Some  people 
inherit  bibune,  mysterious  visceral  parts  localized  near  the  stomach,  which  confer  the  special 
gifts,  both  of  powers  of  olemb  (witchcraft)  and  of  interpreting  dreams  and  of  divining.  It  is 
the  bibune  that  give  knowledge  of  invisible  things  and  establish  intimate  and  direct  contact 
between  the  internal  being  of  the  diviner  and  his  divinatory  objects.  Divination  can  also 
be  acquired.  Fowls  have  bibune  (residing  in  the  blind  gut,  or  the  gut  itself)  and  the  aspirant 
abstracts  the  part  from  a  fowl,  mixes  it  with  crushed  herbs  and  a  little  salt,  and  swallows  it 
raw  in  a  draught  of  palm- wine.  So  he  appropriates  the  virtue  of  the  bibune-,  and  by  pouring 
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the  blood  of  the  same  fowl  over  the  divinatory  objects  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  them. 
Of  the  several  methods  of  divination,  Madame  Dugast  studies  one  which  consists  in  the 
manipulation  of  shells  ( bebando )  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Oldfieldia  africana.  These  are  not 
regarded  as  simple  material  things :  they  share  in  the  life  of  man;  they  have  been  through  a 
process  which  has  made  them  beings  aware  of  a  world  that  is  unknown  to  ordinary  men. 
Each  of  the  1 20  shells  in  the  basket  is  marked  differently  and  easily  recognized :  each  has  its 
own  significance.  They  are  here  figured  and  described.  A  consultation  is  narrated.  A  man 
named  Muteka  comes  to  Batukini  the  diviner  and  puts  the  question:  ‘Shall  I  go  on  this 
journey  ?  After  some  preparatory  flourishes  Batukini  throws  out  the  bebando  in  a  rotatory 
movement  and  reads  their  message  which  is  not  propitious;  he  then  asks  the  bebando  to 
show  the  talismans  which  will  avert  from  Muteka  all  perils  of  the  journey;  and  Muteka 
goes  off  after  paying  the  fee  of  1  franc  50. 

PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Dr.  Georges  Olivier,  ‘  Documents  anthropometriques  pour  servir  a  l’etude  des 
principales  populations  du  sud-Cameroun  ’,  bulletin  de  la  sociiti  d'itudes  earner ounaises, 
Douala;  1946,  Nos.  15-16,  Sept.-Dee.  Presents  the  combined  findings  of  Dr.  Olivier  and 
five  colleagues  on  the  measurement  of  (in  most  instances)  over  20  males  and  20  females  in 
33  tribal  groups,  with  some  reference  to  languages  and  blood  groupings.  This  paper  should 
be  read  together  with  another  in  the  same  journal,  ‘  Contribution  a  l’etablissement  d’un 
inventaire  ethnique  du  Cameroun  ’,  by  H.  de  Pedralo.  Here  the  approach  is  ethnographical 
and  linguistic;  and  the  classification  of  the  Sudanian  and  Sudano-Bantu  groups  closely 
follows  Delafosse.  The  Bantu  group  is  subdivided  thus  :  (12)  Beninian  sub-group,  showing 
influence  of  Benin  culture  on  a  racial  Bantu  foundation;  (b)  the  Fang  sub-group;  (c)  old 
forest  sub-group  of  the  Ngoko  and  Upper  Nyong  rivers. 

LINGUISTIC 

Vinigi  L.  Grottanelli,  ‘  Acconciatura  e  vestiario  dei  Koma  al  confine  Etiopico-Sudanese  ’, 

Annali  Laterenansz,  vol.  ix,  1945  and  ‘  Materiali  di  lingua  Coma »,  Rassegna  di  studi 

Etiopici ,  vol.  v,  1946. 

There  lie  between  the  Iiamitic  and  Semitic  block  (Galla  and  Amhara)  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  Nilotic  and  Nilo-Hamitic  block  of  the  Sudan  many  little  broken-up  peoples  ( Splittervolk ) 
who  fit  culturally  and  linguistically  into  neither  block.  Even  to  the  African  ethnologist 
they  are  little  more  than  names :  Berta,  Mao,  Masongo,  Koma,  &c.  In  the  July  number  of 
Africa  for  1947  Professor  Cerulli  has  added  to  our  information  about  one  group  of  these 
little  peoples,  the  Berta,  among  whom  I  made  my  first  anthropological  survey  in  1926-7. 
Professor  Grottanelli  has  in  these  two  papers  added  to  our  knowledge  of  another  group,  the 
Koma.  The  first  Koma  vocabulary  was  collected  by  the  Dutch  explorer  J.  M.  Schuver  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  C.  M.  Kan  in  1 883.  In  193  8  (Sudan  Notes  and  Records ,  vol.  xxi)  Mr.  F.  D.  Corfield  of 
the  Sudan  Political  Service  devoted  an  article  to  the  Koma  of  the  Sudan.  Mr.  Corfield  divided 
them  into  two  groups,  the  Ciita  and  the  Madin.  Schuver’s  vocabulary  corresponds  with 
neither  of  those  recorded  by  Mr.  Corfield,  so  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  north-eastern  group 
of  so-called  Koma  who  share  little  in  common  with  the  Koma  of  the  Sudan  except  the 
name  by  which  they  have  become  known.  The  presence  of  these  north-eastern  Koma  in 
Abyssinia  is  confirmed  by  Professor  Grottanelli.  He  found  that  there  were  two  groups  of 
Koma  in  the  region  of  the  Yabus  and  Hudush  rivers  where  he  made  his  studies,  the  one 
(the  Hudush  group)  speaking  a  language  corresponding  to  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Corfield 
for  the  Madin  and  the  other  (the  Yabus  group)  a  language  corresponding  to  that  of  which 
Schuver  collected  specimens.  Professor  Grottanelli  therefore  concludes  that  the  Koma 
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are^!lded  int°  tW°  linguistlC  SrouPs :  (a)  a  group  to  the  north-east  in  Abyssinian  territory, 
and  (b)  a  group  to  the  south-west  in  Sudanese  territory,  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  the  Ciita 
and  the  Madin,  the  Madin  being  found  also  on  the  Sudan-Ethiopian  border  farther  to  the 
north  than  any  of  the  other  Koma.  The  two  groups  appear  to  have  little  linguistically  in 
common.  Some  other  Koma  fragments  to  the  south  of  the  Sudanese  Madin  appear  to 
belong  to  group  ( b ). 

E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

Jean-Paul  Lebeuf,  ‘Fouilles  archeologiques  dans  la  region  du  Tchad’,  Zaire ,  Brussels, 
May  1947.  The  northern  part  of  the  Chad  plain,  inhabited  formerly  by  the  Sao,  is  rich  in 
archaeological  remains— nearly  9,000  objects  have  come  to  light.  This  article  tells  of 
findings  at  an  ancient  Sao  village,  Logone-Birni,  at  Fort  Lamy,  and  at  Midigue.  At  the 
last-named  place  was  found  the  head  of  a  gazelle  in  bronze,  a  small  thing  of  extreme  delicacy. 
The  collections  made  allow  some  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  ancient  culture  and  of  the  Sao. 
They  worked  in  iron,  copper,  and  bronze;  their  technique  in  pottery  was  astonishingly 
developed.  The  discovery  of  objects  in  bronze  where  the  presence  of  that  metal  had  been 
resolutely  denied  opens  new  horizons  on  the  relations  that  may  have  at  one  time  existed 
between  the  plain  of  Chad  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  An  attempt  is  made  at  dating  this 
culture.  The  statuettes  of  horses  in  the  lowest  levels  of  excavation  show  that  the  first 
occupation  was  later  than  the  twelfth  century  when  the  horse  is  known  to  have  arrived  in 
this  region;  the  discovery  of  pipes  in  the  latest  levels  points  to  a  date  later  than  the  sixteenth 
century  when  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Africa.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
collected  material  is  distributed  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  the  greater 
part  dates  from  the  sixteenth.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  origins ;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
the  material  represents  a  unity  of  civilization  either  of  one  people  or  of  two  groups  (Sao  and 
Kotoko)  one  of  which  issued  from  the  other. 

EDUCATION 

A  special  Correspondent,"  Education  in  the  Sudan  ’,  The  Times,  9  July  1947.  Gordon 
College  at  Khartoum,  an  institution  much  esteemed  by  the  Sudanese,  is  of  university  college 
standing  and  is  directed  by  its  own  council.  Its  studies  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  degrees  are 
co-ordinated  with  those  of  London  University.  When  the  British  Government  made  a 
grant  of  £2  million  to  the  Sudanese  in  recognition  of  war  services,  the  Sudan  Government 
allocated  half  the  sum  to  the  college,  to  which  it  already  gives  a  subsidy  of  £70,000  a  year. 
The  240  students  pay  nominal  fees  of  about  £10  per  annum.  These  facts  point  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  administration  is  working  to  educate  young  Sudanese  for  responsible  posts. 
The  college  plans  to  take  in  650  students  by  1955.  Lack  of  accommodation  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  secondary  school  education  necessarily  slow  down  expansion.  The  700  boarders 
in  the  two  present  government  secondary  schools  are  to  be  raised  to  over  1,000  by  1949; 
there  are  also  a  few  non-government  schools.  Tradition  has  hampered  the  progress  of 
advanced  education  for  Sudanese  girls;  to-day  there  are  no  more  than  8,000  at  government 
primary  schools.  A  large  part  of  the  grant  of  £1  million  is  to  be  spent  on  a  new  secondary 
establishment  for  boys;  this  will  add  considerably  to  the  yearly  quota  of  180  students 
expected  to  reach  Gordon  College  from  secondary  schools  by  1950.  The  Kitchener  School 
of  Medicine  for  the  training  of  Sudanese  doctors  is  expected  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  college.  The  time  may  shortly  come  when  a  University  of  the  Sudan  will  be  authorized 
to  award  its  own  degrees.  A  first  step  in  that  direction  was  made  by  the  Sudan  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  invest  full  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Gordon  College  in  an  independent 
council,  one-third  of  its  members  being  Sudanese. 

x 
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Reviews  of  Books 

The  Gold  Coast 'Legislative  Council.  By  Martin  Wight.  1947.  Published  under  the  Auspices 

of  Nuffield  College  by  Faber  &  Faber,  Ltd.  Pp.  285,  maps.  i2J\  Gd. 

Mr.  Wight’s  study  is  equally  valuable  for  its  commentary  on  the  general  characteristics 
of  Crown  Colony  government  and  for  its  account  of  the  special  features  of  the  Gold  Coast 
itself. 

Peculiar  to  the  Gold  Coast  is  its  history  of  a  long  period  when  the  native  rulers  conducted 
relations  with  the  British  Government  on  the  basis  of  treaties  between  independent  states. 
The  resultant  claim,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs  is  inherent  and  not  derivative,  was 
used  effectively  up  to  1944  to  resist  the  imposition  of  the  constitutional  limitations  involved 
in  the  native  authority  system  as  it  is  known  elsewhere  in  British  Africa.  But  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  native  rulers  in  the  Central  Government  dates  back  to  the  constitution  of  1925,  which 
provided  for  the  election  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  six  members  elected  by  Provincial 
Councils  consisting  of  paramount  chiefs.  Mr.  Wight’s  account  of  the  relations  between 
this  bloc  and  the  three  municipal  members  representing  the  urban  intelligentzia  is  particularly 
well  worth  reading.  He  shares  the  view,  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the  chiefs  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  are  more  concerned  with  the  general  good  than  are  the  municipal  members, 
who  in  the  name  of  progress  support  the  interests  of  the  urban  minority;  he  does  not  go 
into  the  question  how  far  the  chiefs’  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  their  humbler 
subjects. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  the  conception  of  the  chiefs  as  delegates 
rather  than  representatives  of  the  Provincial  Councils.  This  attitude  on  one  occasion  pro¬ 
voked  from  the  Attorney-General  a  criticism  of  a  member  for  having  ‘  no  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  ’.  Yet  it  is  accepted  and  allowed  for  to  the  extent  of  interrupting  the  passage  of 
Bills  to  enable  members  to  consult  their  constituents;  though  often  this  is  rendered  un¬ 
necessary  by  preliminary  discussions  with  the  Provincial  Councils. 

In  dealing  with  the  characteristics  common  to  all  Crown  Colony  government,  Mr.  Wight 
accepts  its  inherent  features  and  does  not  waste  time  criticizing  it  for  not  being  democratic. 
Instead  he  examines  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  objective  efficiency.  His  criticism  of  the 
official  bloc  as  he  sees  it  in  operation  is  not  the  classic  one  that  officials  are  forced  to  vote 
against  their  convictions ;  on  the-  contrary,  they  have  no  convictions  on  most  measures,  and 
are  only  anxious  to  see  them  dealt  with  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  his  view  the  new  system, 
where  the  ultimate  responsibility,  which  has  always  in  fact  rested  with  the  Governor,  is' 
clearly  shown  by  his  reserved  powers  to  be  his  alone  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a 
concession  to  the  demand  for  constitutional  advance,  but  as  preferable  on  its  merits. 

There  is  much  valuable  information  on  the  questions  how  far  local  opinion  is  in  fact 
effective  and  how  far  the  initiative  in  legislation  comes  from  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  respectively.  A  number  of  cases  are  cited  where  measures  were  withdrawn  in  the 
face  of  local  opposition,  not  always  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  community.  It  became 
a  recognized  convention  for  any  measure  opposed  by  all  the  unofficial  members  to  be  referred 
back  to  the  Colonial  Office;  but  unanimous  opposition  by  the  African  members  was  not 
accepted  as  a  ground  for  such  delay. 

On  the  question  of  the  sources  of  policy,  the  facts  from  the  Gold  Coast  indicate  that, 
while  declarations  emanate  from  Downing  Street  insisting  on  the  freedom  of  local 
legislatures  to  apply  general  principles  in  their  own  way,  an  increasing  number  of  measures 
actually  originate  in  London.  These  include  model  ordinances  recommended  by  the 
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Secretary  of  State  s  expert  advisers  or  by  ad  hoc  committees,  and  measures  implementing 
international  conventions;  on  the  Gold  Coast  the  desire  for  uniformity  between  the  West 
African  dependencies  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  ordinances  which  have  been 
commended  to  the  Council  on  the  grounds  that  Nigeria  and  the  Gambia  have  introduced 
or  propose  to  introduce  legislation  in  similar  terms. 

A  fact  which  militates  against  the  effectiveness  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  an  organ  for 
the  representation  of  public  opinion  is  the  infrequency  of  its  meetings.  It  meets  when  it  is 
required  to  pass  legislation;  there  is  no  question  of  calling  it  together  in  a  crisis  simply  to 
discuss  the  situation.  The  boycott  of  the  cocoa  buyers  in  1937,  for  example,  was  not 
discussed  by  the  Council  till  that  body  was  summoned  in  April  1938  to  pass  the  Cocoa 
(Control  of  Exportation)  Bill  as  an  urgent  measure;  at  a  previous  meeting  the  subject  had 
been  ruled  out  of  order  because  it  was  under  examination  by  the  Nowell  Commission. 

Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  mention  all  the  interesting  questions  of  general 
principle  which  this  book  raises.  It  will  be  read  with  equal  profit  by  all  students  of  colonial 
legislatures,  for  the  data  from  the  Gold  Coast  illuminate  a  far  wider  field.  L.  P.  Mair 

Liberia :  A  Century  of  Survival,  1847-1941.  By  R.  L.  Buell.  1947.  African  Handbooks,  7. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege.  Pp.  vi  +  140.  8j\  6 d. 

In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Buell  brings  up  to  date  the  study  of  Liberia  which  made  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  his  Native  Problem  in  Africa.  Since  that  book  was  published, 
Liberia  has  rejected  proposals  made  by  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  reform  of  its  admini¬ 
stration;  has  concluded  additional  agreements  with  the  Firestone  Rubber  Company,  which 
reduce  the  burden  of  debt  charges  on  revenue  but  extend  the  Company’s  privileges;  has 
balanced  its  budget,  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  served  as  a  United 
States  base  in  the  recent  war.  An  agreement  made  in  1943  provides  for  the  construction  of 
a  port  from  lend-lease  funds,  and  in  1944  the  United  States  sent  economic  and  public  health 
missions  to  Liberia. 

In  Dr.  Buell’s  view  the  present  United  States  policy  is  likely  to  do  no  more  than  ‘  under¬ 
write  the  existing  Liberian  oligarchy  with  all  its  weaknesses  ’.  He  advocates  a  generous 
United  States  loan  to  be  devoted  to  reconstruction,  and  the  creation  of  a  series  of  joint 
American  and  Liberian  commissions  to  advise  on  economics,  public  health,  education,  and 
political  affairs ;  the  Liberian  Government  should  agree  to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
a  majority  of  any  of  these  commissions. 

The  texts  of  the  most  important  agreements  entered  into  by  the  Liberian  Government  are 
given  as  appendixes.  There  is  no  map.  L.  P.  Mair 

Report  of  the  Development  Committee,  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya.  The  Government  Press, 

Nairobi.  2  vols.  Vol.  i,  pp.  140  +  1  map,  5 j-.;  vol.  ii,  pp.  235,  ioj\ 

These  two  volumes  contain  the  final  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  and 
Sub-committees  appointed  in  1945  to  prepare  development  plans  for  the  Colony.  Volume  ii 
embodies  the  Interim  Report,  a  sessional  paper,  and  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Sub-com¬ 
mittees.  Volume  i  describes  development  planning  in  recent  years,  comments  on  the 
reports  submitted  by  the  Sub-committees,  and  contains  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  successive  Chairmanships  of  the  Hon.  J.  F.  G.  Troughton  and  the  Hon. 
G.  M.  Rennie.  In  1943  the  then  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  outlined  the  main  directions 
in  which  it  was  contemplated  that  development  should  take  place.  It  is  stressed  that  the 
basic  principle  governing  the  Kenya  development  planning  is  ‘  to  use  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  including  man-power,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  increase  the  national  income 
of  Kenya  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  so  as  to  raise  as  soon  as  possible  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  inhabitants  ’. 
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The  estimated  net  amount  of  Kenya  Development  and  Reconstruction  Fund  available 
for  expenditure  during  a  ten-year  period  is  £15,586,000,  of  which  £5  million  will  be  raised 
from  loans  for  general  purposes  and  £2  million  from  loans  for  self-reimbursing  expenditure. 
The  net  funded  debt  of  the  Colony  will  then  stand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £8,500,000. 
As  the  present  revenue  exceeds  £6, 5  00,000  the  public  debt  of  the  Colony  has  been  increased 
within  conservative  limits. 

The  recommendations  which  carry  the  heaviest  financial  outlay  are  the  Agricultural  and 
Veterinary  Services  (£6,3  87,000),  Education  (£2,43  5 ,000),  and  Communications  (£2,1 86,000). 
A  sum  of  £847,000  is  also  earmarked  by  the  Fund  for  Health,  Hospital  Services,  and 
Nutrition.  The  Educational  Sub-committee  put  forward  a  scheme  which  aimed  at  providing, 
during  the  initial  period,  educational  facilities  for  half  the  African  population  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  providing  a  six-year  course  for  all  children.  This  recommendation  did 
not  receive  the  Committee’s  endorsement.  The  plan  finally  adopted  slightly  increased  the 
sums  to  be  spent  on  European  and  Indian  education  and  reduced  the  African  estimate  by 
about  32  per  cent. 


Recommendations 
originally  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Ed. 
Sub-committee 

Plan  finally 
adopted 

Population 
( 1944 
estimates') 

Per  capita  taxation 

European  education 

African  education 

Indian  education 

l 

665,000 

i,I75)0°° 

612,500 

l 

670,000 

806,000 

636,500 

32.054 

3,825,000 

56,025 

No  statistics  showing 
the  relative  per  capita 
taxation  are  yet  avail¬ 
able 

Recurrent  expenditure  on  European  and  Asian  education  will  be  met  to  a  great  extent 
from  fees.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  burden  of  developing  African  education 
should  in  the  initial  stages  be  shared  between  the  African  parent  and  the  general  tax-payer 
and  proposes  to  establish  a  modest  fee  of  fifteen  shillings  per  annum.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  produce  revenue  amounting  to  £375,000. 

The  objective  of  the  present  educational  plan  is  to  provide  over  a  twenty-year  period  ‘  a 
universal  four-year  course  for  all  African  boys  and  girls,  with  provision  for  a  further  two- 
year  course  for  twenty  per  cent,  of  those  children  to  allow  them  to  complete  the  full  primary 
course  from  Standard  I  to  Standard  VI  ’.  Although  this  plan,  in  the  words  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  sponsored  it,  ‘  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal  of  education  towards  a  fuller  and 
better  life  for  the  African  peoples  ’,  its  administration  will  encounter  from  the  outset 
almost  insuperable  difficulties.  A  minimum  of  2,000  new  schools  will  have  to  be  created 
and  the  majority  of  the  2,000  ‘  existing  ’  schools  will  have  to  be  reorganized.  By  the  end  of 
the  twentieth  year  6,000  African  elementary  teachers  will  be  needed  to  implement  this  plan. 
For  those  acquainted  with  the  proportions  of  the  average  ‘  normal  wastage  ’  of  African 
educational  life  (average  salaries  £40-50  in  the  lower  grades)  this  problem  will  appear  to  be 
a  serious  one. 

The  Committee’s  report  does  not  outline  the  main  principles  which  will  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  policy  of  these  schools  but  indicates  that  the  schools  providing  the  full  primary  course 
‘  will  be  largely  academic,  excepting  the  possible  provision  of  a  technical  College  of  a  high 
grade  ’,  while  the  four-year  schools  ‘  will  have  a  technical  or  agricultural  bias  ’.  The  pro¬ 
gress  to  a  Higher  School  certificate  and  the  flowering  of  Makerere  into  a  University  College 
will  open  to  East  Africans  the  vista  of  a  higher  education.  Indeed,  at  the  present  moment 
the  main  desire  of  most  East  Africans  is  that  their  children  should  be  provided  with  educa¬ 
tion— -if  possible,  higher  education.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  their  wish  will  be  met  to  a 
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considerable  degree;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  a  note  of  warning  may  not  sound  untimely. 
Education  introduces  into  East  African  life  a  new  channel  of  vertical  mobility  which  raises 
its  elect  into  positions  of  authority  and  wealth  which  they  would  have  taken  a  considerably 
longer  time  to  attain  had  the  tribal  channels  of  gaining  status  been  followed.  Thus  by  rapid 
elevation  to  the  envied  and  tribally  irresponsible  position  of  white-collar  worker  ‘  educa¬ 
tion  ’  becomes  instrumental  in  short-cutting  the  traditional  means  of  acquiring  status. 
Many  Africans  consider  that  this  raises  them  in  the  esteem  of  the  dominant  European  and 
places  them  a  cut  above  their  own  people.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  be 
faced  by  ‘  higher  standard  ’  educators  is  that  of  the  disintegration  of  moral  values  con¬ 
comitant  with  decreasing  social  solidarity.  African,  or  at  least  East  African,  children  and 
adolescents,  faced  with  an  educational  system  which  sponsors  values  and  offers  channels  of 
mobility  entirely  alien  to  their  own  social  pattern,  are  often  attracted  towards  two  opposite 
poles.  At  the  one  extreme  lies  the  desecration  of  the  social  values  of  their  own  people  and 
the  aping  of  the  external  forms  of  European  behaviour ;  at  the  other  the  obdurate  antagonism 
to  everything  European.  This  makes  me  fear  that  during  the  crucial  initial  stage  the 

*  primarily  ’  educated  African  may  either  lose  his  sense  of  moral  autonomy  and  the  confi¬ 

dence  of  his  own  people  and  be  forced  into  the  unattractive  position  of  leading  a  marginal 
life  as  an  irresponsible  hanger-on  of  European  interests  or  become,  through  his  refusal  to 
co-operate,  an  intellectual  proletarian  who  may  well  play  into  the  hands  of,  and  be  exploited 
by,  a  politically  minded  non- African  minority.  Few,  indeed,  are  those  who,  under  the 
impact  of  imported  ethics,  have  chosen  the  more  moderate  middle  course  of  readapting 
the  foreign  to  the  aboriginal,  and  this  reflects  much  more  seriously  on  the  training  and  the 
intellectual  maturity  of  the  educator  than  on  his  young  and  pliable  pupil.  So  much  harm 
has  already  been  done  in  East  Africa  by  self-styled  educators  that  it  does  not  seem  a  counsel 
of  perfection  to  ask  that  education  for  Africans  be  not  divorced  from  the  study  of  the  social 
institutions  which  form  the  natural  environment  of  the  students.  Further,  that  due  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  the  African’s  own  social  values  so  that  no  teacher  be  allowed  to 
discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils.  The  creation  of  a  disintegrated  and  non-attached 
elite  is  fraught  with  dangers.  An  educated  African  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  tribally 
well-integrated  African.  Education  coupled  with  responsibility  will  make  the  educated 
African  the  artisan  of  a  new  life  for  his  people.  Education  coupled  with  disintegration  and 
irresponsibility  may  well  lead  East  Africa  towards  a  demagogy  the  issue  of  which  cannot 
be  foreseen.  John  G.  Peristiany 

Path  to  Nigerian  Freedom.  By  Obafemi  Awolowo.  London:  Faber  &  Faber,  1947. 
Pp.  137.  7 s.  6d. 

Mr.  Obafemi  Awolowo’s  critique  of  Nigerian  Administration  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  objective  studies  that  have  yet  appeared  in  this  field,  probably  because  its  aim  is  con¬ 
structive — to  remove  popular  European  and  African  misconceptions  and  to  suggest  methods 
whereby  the  ‘  partnership  between  the  two  peoples  ’  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  call  it,  the 

*  trusteeship  ’  of  the  former,  can  be  made  more  real  and  effective.  It  is  also  a  very  courageous 
work.  Mr.  Awolowo  does  not  confine  his  criticism  to  White  Administrators ;  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  African  political  theorists : 

‘  There  is  a  popular  illusion  among  educated  young  Nigerians  about  self-government. 
They  believe  that  it  is  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  once  attained  brings  unmixed 
blessing.  It  is  a  clever  way  of  evading  the  immediate  problems  which  confront  the 

country’  (p.  30).  . 

‘  Given  a  choice  from  among  white  officials,  chiefs,  and  educated  Nigerians,  as  the 

principal  rulers  of  the  country,  the  illiterate  man,  to-day,  would  exercise  his  preference 
for  the  three  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  He  is  convinced,  and  has  good 
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reasons  to  be,  that  he  can  always  get  better  treatment  from  the  white  man  than  he,  could 
hope  to  get  from  the  Chiefs  and  the  educated  elements’  (p.  32). 

‘Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against  the  grant  of  self-government  to  Nigeria  now 
is  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  intellectual  and  practical  qualifications,  and  public¬ 
spiritedness  there  are  not  enough  men  in  the  country  to  cope  with  the  responsibilities 
and  exertions  of  a  free  modern  State’  (p.  33). 

Statements  such  as  these  will  not  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  Nigerian  press  lords  who 
are  very  sensitive  to  criticism,  particularly  when  it  comes  from  one  of  their  own  colour. 
Neither  anthropologists  nor  government  officials  are  likely  to  disagree  with  the  author’s 
conclusions — that,  Nigeria  being  a  colonial  and  not  a  national  entity,  the  only  satisfactory 
constitutional  development  is  in  the  direction  of  a  Federation,  with  each  main  area,  Hausa, 
Yoruba,  and  Ibo,  free  to  determine  the  rate  and  the  degree  of  its  ‘  democratization  ’ ;  that 
paramount  chiefs  should  be  subject  to  popular  control,  and  that  educated  Africans  should 
take  a  greater  part  in  the  management  of  their  country’s  affairs.  These  points  are  indeed 
implicit  in  the  new  Nigerian  Constitution.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Colonial  Government  and  of  educated  Nigerian  public  opinion,  despite  the  very  obvious 
and  unfortunate  lack  of  contact  between  the  two,  are  fundamentally  so  much  alike  that  the 
criticism  voiced  by  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  details  and  the  tempo  of  the  projected  reforms. 
In  the  case  of  Yoruba  paramount  chiefs,  for  example,  the  Government  is  as  determined  as 
Mr.  Awolowo  that  the  Chief-in-Council  should  replace  the  Chief-alone  as  Native  Authority, 
so  much  so  indeed  that  it  has  taken  the  almost  unprecedented  step  of  making  this  alteration 
during  the  lifetime  of  one  of  these  potentates  (p.  80). 

Chapter  vii,  Bones  of  Contention,  should  be  of  interest  to  social  anthropologists  as  it 
gives  a  remarkably  consistent  series  of  examples  of  what  happens  when  a  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  invests  native  rulers  with  powers  in  excess  of  those  which  they  are  entitled  to  exercise 
under  Native  custom.  The  statement,  however,  that  there  was  no  trouble  over  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  these  chieftainships  in  pre-government  days  hardly  accords  with  such  traditional 
Yoruba  histories  as  have  been  recorded,  and  Mr.  Awolowo  does  not  appear  to  be  too  sure 
of  his  ground  here.  Thus  on  page  70  he  says  ‘  the  choice  made  [by  the  Ifa  oracle]  was  final 
and  irrevocable  ’,  but  on  page  72,  ‘  the  people  may  demand  the  removal  of  a  chief  either 
because  he  is  not  entitled  to  hold  the  office  or  because  in  their  judgement  he  has  committed 
acts  of  misrule  ’.  His  suggestions  for  remedying  matters  are  not  impressive.  Most  of  the 
present-day  aspirants  to  these  positions  possess  all  the  ‘  additional  qualifications  ’  which  he 
advocates,  while  any  limitation,  by  government  edict,  of  the  houses  entitled  to  present  a 
candidate  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  democratic,  let  alone  with  Yoruba  usage. 

Being  a  Yoruba  Mr.  Awolowo  has  little  first-hand  knowledge  of  political  developments 
in  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  what  he  has  heard  or  read  appears  to  be  a  little  out  of  date.  It 
belongs  to  the  period  following  the  Aba  riots  as  described  in  Margery  Perham’s  'Nigeria. 
A  lot  of  water  has  flowed  down  the  Niger  since  that  book  was  written,  and  were  Mr. 
Awolowo  as  familiar  with  the  Ibo  provinces  as  he  is  with  the  Yoruba,  he  would  hardly 
describe  the  Ibo  social  and  political  structure  as  ‘  anarchic  ’  (p.  79).  Most  of  the  demo¬ 
cratizing  measures  which  he  advocates  for  his  own  country  are  already  in  existence  there, 
for  example,  the  federation  and  integration  of  Native  Administration  units,  and  the  election 
and  deposition  of  councillors  by  the  people  themselves.  Nowhere  is  there  less  friction 
between  the  village  elders  and  the  progressive  elements  and  nowhere  do  the  latter,  through 
their  divisional,  clan,  and  family  unions,  take  so  great  an  interest  and  play  so  large  a  part  in 
local  affairs.  The  problem  which  these  Ibo  communities  are  now  trying  to  solve  is  one  not 
unknown  in  other  more  advanced  democracies,  namely,  how  to  prevent  vested  interests 
and  other  minority  factions  exploiting  the  liberties  which  they  enjoy  under  a  democracy 
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so  as  to  obstruct  the  progressive  measures  desired  by  the  majority.  Mr.  Awolowo  does  not 
explicitly  refer  to  this  problem,  but  perhaps  this  is  what  he  means  by  ‘  Democracy  carried 
little  too  far  ’  (p.  79).  It  is  surprising  to  find  a  West  African  writing :  ‘  The  family  as  a 
basis  of  government  in  a  rapidly  developing  community  such  as  exists  in  the  East  can  only 
be  ephemeral.  The  impact  of  economic  forces  is  bound  to  disrupt  the  family  organization 
and  bring  about  an  unrestricted  social  intermingling  among  the  families  and  clans  ’  (p.  79). 
This  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  taking  place  among  the  Ibo.  They  refuse  to  become 
detribalized.  Possibly  because  they,  and  those  who  write  about  them,  insist  on  calling  their 
tribes  clans  and  their  lineages  families.  Anyhow,  the  more  widely  they  disperse  in  search 
of  employment  the  more  conscious  do  they  become  of  their  higher  kinship  and  territorial 
groupings,  and  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Ibo  political  development  is  the  way  in 
which  the  progressive  elements  form  themselves,  abroad  and  at  home,  into  unions  organized 
on  a  tribal  and  on  a  kinship  basis. 

Mr.  Awolowo  is,  one  suspects,  a  lawyer,  for  his  attack  on  the  Native  Court  system  is  a 
little  one-sided.  Nobody  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  these  courts  in  Southern  Nigeria 
has  ever  contended  that  they  are  perfect,  but  the  only  substitute  he  can  suggest  is  a  vernacular 
variant  of  the  Protectorate  Court.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  only  parts  of  the  colonial 
system  of  government  which  seem  to  be  immune  from  the  criticism  of  the  West  African 
intelligentzia  are  the  colonial  law  courts.  Does  Mr.  Awolowo  consider  that  the  British 
Judicial  System,  as  exemplified  by  the  Protectorate  Court,  is  suited  as  it  stands  to  Nigerian 
requirements?  Does  he  consider  that  in  civil  cases,  or  even  in  criminal  ones,  it  is  less 
dilatory,  less  expensive,  or  less  discriminatory  than  the  Native  Court?  Are  these  Native 
Courts  as  unpopular  with  the  people  as  he  says  they  are — in  the  Muslim  areas  of  the  North 
for  example,  or  even  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  where,  to  take  an  example  from  the  Aba 
division,  the  total  number  of  cases  heard  in  1946  exceeded  25,000  for  a  total  population  of 
200,000  ?  He  blames  the  Administration  for  failing  to  prosecute  more  chiefs  for  corruption. 
It  is  one  thing  to  accuse  a  chief  of  bribery,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  substantiate  the  charge 
in  the  Protectorate  Court — the  only  court  where  such  offences  can  be  heard.  Under  English 
rules  of  evidence  a  judge  is  not  prepared  to  convict  on  the  uncorroborated  evidence  of 
accomplices,  in  which  category  the  law  includes  those  persons  who  paid  the  bribe  and  who 
are  usually  the  only  persons  able  to  give  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Awolowo  will  agree  that  before  we  change  or  abolish  an  institution  which  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  social  structure  we  should  at  least  consult  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  the  appointment  and  deposition  of  the  judges.  The  courts  in  many  areas  may  be  corrupt, 
they  may  have  become  a  racket  as  in  the  Aba  division,  but  it  is  a  racket  in  which  every 
extended  family  in  the  division  is  interested.  If  it  is  going  to  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  it 
would  be  well  to  learn  something  about  it,  so  that  we  can  have  some  idea  of  the  reactions 
to  the  Native  Court  of  the  ordinary  villager,  of  the  man  who  uses  the  courts,  of  the  man 
who  complains  to  the  D.O.  about  them;  so  that  we  can  know  what  proportion  andwhat 
sections  of  the  total  adult  population  indulge  in  litigation,  or  what  percentage  of  the  family 
income  is  spent  on  litigation  and  what  portion  is  derived  from  it.  These  and  other  similar 
details  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  competent  scientifically  trained  observer.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not,  pace  Mr.  Awolowo  on  page  1 14,  in  possession  of  these  or  of  many  other  facts 
concerning  Native  Administration — unless  Mr.  Awolowo  considers  that  the  reports  of 
Administrative  Officers  and  of  former  Secretaries  for  Native  Affairs  can  be  so  regarded 

The  position  is  the  same  when  it  comes  to  the  revision  of  boundaries  so  that  each  ethnic 
group  can  be  constituted  a  separate  province  ’  (p.  55).  It  is  not  as  easy  as  Mr.  Awolowo 
imagines.  Even  in  the  Western  Provinces,  which  he  regards  as  pretty  homogeneous  and 
‘  inhabited  by  people  who  all  belong  to  the  same  ethnic  stock  ’  (i.e.  Yoruba).  Apart  from 
the  Ijaw  who  extend  in  small  settlements  scattered  over  the  vast  delta  region  from  Lagos  to 
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Port  Harcourt  and  beyond,  there  are  the  Sobo,  Edo,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Benin  and  Warri 
provinces.  The  people  of  Benin  belong  to  the  Edo-speaking  language  group,  their  culture 
is  derived  from  the  Yoruba;  the  Sobo,  although  they  speak  a  language  of  the  Edo  group, 
have  a  social  structure  more  closely  related  to  the  Ibo-speaking  tribes  of  the  Kwale  division. 
Are  these  Kwale  Ibo  tribes  to  be  grouped  with  the  Sobo  or  with  the  Ibo-speaking  tribes  of 
the  Ugashi-Uku  division,  whose  social  institutions  are  derived  from  Benin,  or  with  the 
Ibo  tribes  East  of  the  Niger  whose  institutions  are  even  more  dissimilar? 

The  Administrative  Officer  naturally  comes  in  for  a  fair  share  of  Mr.  Awolowo’s  criticism 
and  gets  off  very  lightly.  There  is  still  too  much  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Officer  is  ‘  aloof,  suspicious  of  the  educated  classes  and  treats  their  political  aspirations 
with  contempt  ’  (p.  108),  and  many  of  them  are  apt  to  forget  that  they  are  ‘  political  mis¬ 
sionaries  among  the  people  who  should  mix  as  freely  as  possible  with  them  and  understand 
them  thoroughly  ’  and  that  they  *  do  great  injury  to  our  mission  by  cultivating  paternal 
familiarity  with  the  chiefs  while  maintaining  cold  aloofness  to  the  people,  particularly  the 
educated  classes  (p.  109).  In  his  demand  that  administrative  officers  should  confine  their 
activities  to  political  and  administrative  functions  (p.  108),  Mr.  Awolowo  is  on  more  debat¬ 
able  ground.  What  is  meant  by  ‘  Administrative  functions  ’  ?  Surely  it  is  of  advantage  to 
the  division  and  to  the  central  Government  that  as  many  decisions  as  possible  should  be 
taken  on  the  spot  and  not  referred  to  more  remote  controls.  Mr.  Awolowo  will,  I  think, 
agree  that  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  officials  of  central  government  departments  should 
refer  to  local  government  bodies  before  introducing  or  applying  measures  which  affect  the 
areas  within  their  jurisdiction.  At  the  present  time  it  is  agreed  that  Native  Administrations 
are  for  the  most  part  not  sufficiently  developed  to  take  over  all  the  functions  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  bodies  and  some  of  these  have  still  to  be  discharged  by  the  local  Administrative 
Officer— the  District  Officer,  or  Resident  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  only  logical,  therefore, 
that  reference  should  be  made  to  them.  But  Mr.  Awolowo  puts  his  finger  right  on  the  spot 
when  he  writes :  ‘  The  most  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Administrative  Officer  lies 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  quarter — or  village  councils.  While  he  must  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Central  (N.A.)  council  to  ensure  efficiency  in  the  actual  affairs  of  the  N.  A.  he  must  also  see 
to  it  that  the  masses  of  the  people  keep  vigilant  watch  on  the  doings  of  the  councillors  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  (the  councillors)  are  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  people 
or  not  ’  (p.  83).  Every  Administrative  Officer  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  would  endorse  this 
remark.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  do  this  with  a  war-depleted  staff  and  a  vast  number  of 
village  councils.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the  educated  and  enlightened  classes  can 
afford  to  neglect  the  village  council.  The  Leopard  murders  which  are  now  paralysing  law 
and  order  in  the  southern  Anang  area  merely  serve  as  yet  another  example  of  what  can 
happen  if  they  do. 

Mr.  Awolowo  has  written  a  valuable  and  constructive  criticism  of  Nigerian  political 
development,  and  his  book  in  its  brevity,  its  lucidity,  its  objectivity,  and  its  sound  sense 
could  well  serve  as  a  model  for  future  writers  in  this  field  whether  African  or  European. 

G.  Jones 
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